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The New York Times 


Saturday Review, 
$1 Per Year. 


Topics of the Week. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s forthcoming novel about Rome 
which has been awaited with eager anticipation by 
Sume and with no little apprehension by others, will 
make its first appearance in this country as a serial in 
Collier’s Weekly, beginning early in February. “ The 
Eternal City ” is said to be written with a finer sympa- 
thy, for the past at least, than was displayed in Zola’s 
“Rome,” although the never-ending struggle between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal is thoroughly thrashed out 
from a somewhat cosmopolitan point of view. With the 
death of the present Pontiff, Hall Caine looks for a 
more liberal, more rational Church. This he regards 
as inevitable, the result principally of what is termed 
on the Continent as ‘‘ American Catholicism.” 


At length it has come. ~ Although somewhat vaguely 
expressed, its meaning is unmistakable. We are to 
have some posthumous papers of the redoubtable Sher- 
lock Holmes. Here is the nail upon which much de- 
lightful anticipation may be hung: Dr. Conan Doyle, in 
presenting some interesting particulars concerning his 
prodigy of induction in the current Tit-Bits, deliber- 
ately states: “ That does not say, however, that be- 
cause he {Holmes} is dead I should not write about 
him again if I wanted to.’’ Years have passed since 
Holmes perished in the Alps, and, although his body 
was never recovered, we are quite sure that Dr. Doyle, 
after all this time, would never commit the histrionic 
blunder of having the death turn out to be a hoax. The 
idea that the detective’s lifelong friend and confidant, 
Dr. Watson, may be on the point of discovering in 
some old chest an autobiography, or, at least, some 
hitherto unpublished chronicles, is certainly pleasant 
to contemplate. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have secured the American 
rigkts of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s “ Colonization and Its 
Problems,” which they will issue in the coming Spring. 
Undoubtedly the time is most encouraging for just 
such a book written by just such a man. Mr, Bigelow 
has traveled much and has a keen sense in observa- 
tion. His point of view is usually based upon such 
good judgment that very often his impressions have the 
weight of mature opinions from more deliberate writ- 
ers. In the forthcoming book, although historical, po- 
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litical, and 4 diplocsatic aspects will not be ignored, the 
colonial systems of the great powers will be mainly 
discussed from what the author has acquired from 
personal travel and observation in the colonies them- 
selves and not through interviews with various colonial 
Secretaries or their representatives. 

The American negro problem, through the whole 
gamut of its various phases, is likely to receive new im- 
petus through a book by William Hannibal Thomas, 
which the Macmillan Company is to publish early in 
February, under the title of “The American Negro.” 
The author served in the civil war, and later was one 
of. the jegislators of South Carolina during the recon- 
struction period. Although what he has written is 
likely to be condemned by many men of his own race, 
on the other hand he proves to the satisfaction of most 
candid minds that the white man’s scheme for the re- 
generation of the negro contains several grave faults. 
While he cannot be accused of lacking sympathy for 
his race, he presents his, subject without an atom of 
the sentimentality which has so often proved a blemish 
in many books otherwise most excellent. 


The fact that The Living Age has just entered upon 
its fifty-eighth year deserves special mention. This 
weekly periodical was first published in Boston in 
1844 by Mr. Littell. For nearly half a century, when 
the serious contents of the famous British reviews were 
almost inaccessible to the American general public, 
The Living Age, by its reprints, gave the most distinct- 
ive examples’ of what was important in ephemeral 
thought abroad—in literature, science, and art. With 
the passage of the International Copyright act, the pe- 
riodical broadened its seope so as to include transla- 
tions of the more important articles on timely sub- 
jects that were appearing in the French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian magazines. The Living Age continues 
to fulfill a mission to the intelligent man of limited 
means. To the intelligent man of larger means, ‘who 
has no acquaintance. with foreign languages, or who 
lacks the time for selec tion, it should be of great benefit. 


A new and sprightly novel from the pen of J. Storer 
Clouston, author of “ The Limatie at Large,” will 
shortly be published by Longmans, Green & Co., under 
the title of “ The Duke.” It recounts the eseapades of 
an adventurous Irishman, who assumes the réle of a 
Duke and plays it, too, with much variety and humor. 


Following the publication of the three volumes, 
“ Historic Towns of New England,” “ Of the Middle 
States,” and “ Of the Southern States,” G. P. Putnam's 
Sons have now in active preparation a fourth volume 
in the series which will be entitled “ Historic Towns 
of the Western States.”” An interesting comparison is 
sure to be presented by the chronicles of the old Span- 
ish-founded towns of California, with the brisk story 
All the authors for the 
work have not yet been selected; so far, however, the 
list includes Edwin Markham and the Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 

The first volume to-appear in the Appletons’ Great 
People’s Series, edited by Dr. York Powell, will be 
“The Spanish People,” by Martin A. S. Hume, early in 
February. The author points out that the Spanish pe- 
ninsula was the battleground upon which the great 
conflict which created the formative influences of mod- 
ern civilization was fought. The evolution of Spain 
into a world power and its later decline are illustrated 
by a fearless description of the underlying forces of 
Spanish life. 

As we have seeindiie indicated, American literature 
for the first year of the new century will be particu- 
larly rich in history and biography. The same is prob- 
ably true in regard to England. We learn that “‘ The 
General History of Modern Times,” first announced two 
years ago, is expected shortly from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, under the editorship of Lord Acton. The 
work will be in eight volumes, and many of the fore- 
most scholars of the day have contributed to it. Then, 
too, there are expected Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Glad- 
stone” and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s “ Life of Lord 
Granville,” and later on, what is doubtless more im- 
portant than either, popularly or academically, is Lord 
Rowton’s “ Disraeli.” In the last the element of re- 
vealed mystery, which is entirely absent from such 
careers as’ Gladstone’s or Granville’s, is likely to have 
much interest. Whatever his view may be, the author 
is sure to inspire plenty of adverse and vehement crit- 
icism. 


Dodd, Méad & Co. are publishing Mark Rutherford’s 
latest work under the title of “ Pages from a Jour- 
nal.” The volume is described by the author as “ es- 
says, notes, and tales from a journal of the last thirty 
years.” The contents comprise such subjects as “A 
Visit to Carlyle,” “June,” “The Break of a Great 
Drought,” “ Spinoza,” &c. Mark Rutherford may be 
described as a sort or British Eliot Gregory of sus- 
tained, longer and more direct flights, 








SOME OF THE ‘NEWEST BOOKS. 


Interesting Velma of History, Travel, Verse 
and Fiction. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S TRANSIT OF 
7 CIVILIZATION.* 

Directly in line with ‘“‘ The Beginners of a Nation, 
which came from Dr. Egglestofi’s pen some time ago, 
and which was a history of the source and rise of the 
earliest English settlement in America, is his latest 
publication, “The Transit of Civilization from Eng- 
land to America in the Seventeenth Century.” And it 
bears the same evidence of a master hand as did the 
earlier work—fine scholarship, firm grasp of the sub- 
ject, and a most vigorous and attractive style. “ The 
Beginners of a Nation” was concerned more particu- 
larly with the life and character of the people; the 
later book defines their mental calibre, the degree of 
cultivation which they brought with them across the 
sea, and the intellectual advance which they accom- 
plished during the first century of Colonial life. The 
volume manifestly represents a vast amount of re- 
search and contains a vast amount of sifted and classi- 
fied information which must, in future years, be of high 
value to students and writers dealing with that period 
in American history. 

In his preface the author hints at the difficulties 
which he encountered from the entire lack of any 
American records of the period covered, the inade- 
quacy of such English authorities as exist, and the irri- 
tating unanimity with which all authorities omit any 
mention of the century's civilization. To understand 
the America of the seventeenth century, Dr. Eggleston 
says, one must study the England of the same date; 
yet England cannot be thoroughly comprehended with- 
out understanding the Continent, and so backward into 
antiquity. No matter how smal! a corner of the world 
the historian would explere, he finds that all human 
experience has had an influence upon its conditions, 
and the wider is his knowledge of the world the better 
he can know his one little corner of it. 

The extremely narrow outlook of the seventeenth 
century man and the environment from which he came 
must be taken into consideration before his life and 
thoughts can be interpreted, and familiar as most 
Americans think themselves with the history of their 
own continent, it is certain that many who read Dr, 
Eggleston’s book will be shocked to find how densely 
dark was the ignorance and superstition that brooded 
over the earliest settlers along the Atlantic Coast. 
The author warns “ people with ancestors” that they 
will be disappointed, since in the Virginia, the New 
York, the New England of that day he finds not a 
hint of future greatness, nor does he grant that the 
civilization that later appeared in those regions was in 
any sense a development of the conditions existing in 
the original colonies. Seventeenth century literature 
and seventeenth century learning, in America, had no 
permanent value and have disappeared into oblivion. 

The mental outfit of the American of the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Eggleston first impresses on his 
reader, was not at all that of the best educated classes 
which the colonist left behind him in England or the 
Continent. . Whatever intellectual furniture the colo- 
nists carried “across the sea was of English make, but 
of Jonson, Miltgn, Shakespeare, Bacon, and all the 
other brilliant lights that then illuminated the mother 
country they knew little if anything. The only popular 
science of the time was astronomy, and that was a 
jumble of errors. The Copernican system was barely 
beginning to displace the old Ptolemaic theory of the 
universe, Kepler was working in poverty and obscurity 
on the three principles that are the foundations of 
modern astronomy, and it was some time after the set- 
tlement of Virginia and New England that Galileo was 
imprisoned for demonstrating the earth’s motion. Even 
the end of the century found the most of the colonists 
believing that the earth was the centre of the universe, 
and that the sole purpose of the heavenly bodies was to 
illuminate their little sphere. The main use made of 
astronomy was the casting of horoscopes and the ar- 
ranging of affairs according to the phases of the moon 
and the signs of the zodiae, while eclipses and comets 
were still considered portentous of danger. 

The spontaneous generation of insects and animals 
from putrefying matter was universally believed in, 
and the migratory birds were supposed to hide for the 
Winter in river bottoms, caves, rocks, and hollow trees. 
Cotton Mather even went so far once as to write to 
the Royal Society that the prodigious flights of pigeons 
in the colonies rendered probable the existence of an 
unseen, near-at-hand satellite, from which came these 
myriads of birds and to which they were wont to re- 
treat again. It was not until the middle of the eight- 
eenth century that the annual migration of birds was 
understood from observation. Logic, not observation, 
was the teacher of the seventeenth century. 

* Paradise Lost,” Dr. Eggleston shows, was an im- 
aginative rendering of the picturesque mythology of 
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the seventeenth century in England. The}. 

ts, living in so different a world, 
came to believe more fn the interest taken 
by evil” “spirits in their aff ‘than in that 
of the good angels of the poets, and this 
view was heightened, and strengthened by 
their theologieal tendency. Witch excite- 
ments appeared sooner or later in every col- 
ony, though it remained for Salem to carry 
her belief in diabolism to such dn extent as 
te produce a wholesome revulsion of feel- 
ing. The horrible zeal in witchcraft of the 
clergy and others supposedly well informed, 
Dr. Eggleston explains by the fact that 
such men were not the original colonists, 
with the education of England, but a sec- 
ond generation, with no other training than 
the scanty one afforded by New England. 
The grotesque beliefs of even the most 
prominent citizens of those days in Massa- 
chusettg, as the author enumerates them, 
seem almost incredible, and yet we know 
that they are true. +. 


The medical notions described by the 
author as belonging to the seventeenth 
century colonists are something so marvel- 
ously efroneous that one wonders only how 
enough: of the inhabitants survived to con- 
tinue the next era. Harvey's great discov- 
ery of the circulatien of the bloédd came in 
1616, but it was hardly heard of in Amer- 
ica, and, as late as 1609, the fact was still 
questioned at Harvard. The properties of 
many simples were Known to seventeenth 
century physicians, but the favorite remedy 
of the time was blood-letting. Signaturism, 
which was the belief that God had placed 
a “signature ’’ on each substance to indi- 
cate the disease it would cure, pervaded the 
colonies, and panaceas were numerous and 
generally concocted from the most absurd 
and disgusting materials. ‘‘ Many reme- 
dies,”’ ‘were in use 
in practice and in Eu- 
rope that seem to have had nothing to rec- 
ommend them except an unconfessed notion 
that disgust 
that nothing was made in vain.”’ 

The English the one thing 
which vastly improved by transit to the 
western side of the Atlantic. Elizabethan 
English was a splendid language compared 
with the speech that preceded it, but the 
new demand made upon it to represent the 
myriad strange objects and actions and ex- 
periences of the New World was, .writes the 
author, ‘one of the most efficiemt forces for 
developing modern English. The author 
points that many of the 
quaint tones and words still existing in our 
speech, and contemptuously referred to by 
Englishmen of to-day 
were directly 
early 
here long after they disappeared from view 
in England. For example, the twang long 
associated with the’ Yankee pronunciation 
are represented by the 
‘keow,” “ Teown 

London small 


writes Dr. Eggleston, 


the early Colonial 


was curative, and the belief 


tongue was 


out again, too, 


as Americanisms, 


imported from England in 


times, and were destined to survive 


of such words as 


spelling ‘' heouse,”’ is 
directly 
keepers. 
lect 


Eggleston, 


to 
is nothing in English dia- 
ancient,’’ writes Dr. 
trait of the 
archaic patois of a portion of County Wex- 
ford, in Ireland, which was settled by a 
colony of English St. 
George’s Channel in the Middle Ages under 


traceable shop- 
* There 
evidently 


“ner i 


more 
was a 


people who crossed 


Strongbow, full two hundred years before 
Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales’ were writ- 
ten.”’ 

Most of our proverbial sayings and epi- 
grams were in constant use by the early 
colonists, as were those quaint beliefs 
ealled folk-lore, which are handed down 


from one generation to another. Books ex- 
isted in the colonies, but were mostly of a 
religious character, and they were @all 


brought from England. Certain books were 
furnished along with arms and provisions 


to each settlement, and the original list, 
which has been preserved, includes #2 books 
of the practice of piety, 3 books of the 
playne man's pathway," and “ halfe a reme 
ef paper.’"” But the author states “ that 
nothing that can properly be called Amer- 
fean literature was produced in the early 


nothing worthy of the 
The environment 
to stupendous bodily activity, 
but it was not 


seventeenth century 
name in its later time.” 
excited men 
and sharpened their minds, 


conducive to artistic creation. One might 
suppose that the beauties of nature in 
the New World inspired the 
early settlers to descriptions of its charms, 


but Dr 


very 


would have 


Eggleston reminds us that there was 
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no appreciation of nature in the seven- | 
teenth century, and declares that an ac- 
complished English traveler in 1621 de- 
scribed the “ hideous Alps,’’ which he had 
crossed, ‘‘as uncouth, huge, monstrous ex- 


crescences of nature.”’ 
The 


Eggteston 


of education 
traces back nearly fifteen 
dred years without a break to the 
the Christian 
The American district school, he 
evolved from the 


tradition and habit Dr. 
hun- 
monastic 
centuries, 
has 
monastery school, 
through the cathedral school, the semi- 
monastic free the local priest’s 
school, and the parish school. Little ex- 
cept Latin, with now and then writing, w: was 
taught in called the grammar 
schools of the severff®enth century, since the 
aim and object of the education of the day 
were to raise up ministers, and, for the same 


schools of early 


says, 
been 


school, 


what were 





| nor for more than a century 






New England ‘was far more 


te ‘e 

regions further south, In 1642 Massachu- . 
setts ordained that every child should be 
taught enough “ to read and understand the 
principles of religion and’ the capitall_lawes 
of the country,” and the preamble of the . 
Massachusetts school law of 1647 makes it 
the metive of the act to thwart “ the ould 


establishment of schools ra 


deluder Satan" by keeping the Scriptures: 


accessible in the original tongues, that , 
“the true Sence and meaning might not be 
clouded by talng_.ghoeaes of saint-seeming + 
deceivers."* 

“ By this curious law of 1647,” writes the 
author, ‘the Puritan Government of New 
England rendered probably its greatest 
service to the future. The act was not mod- 
ern in aim, and for a long time it was inef- 
ficient, but from that quaint act there has 
been slowly evolved the school system that 
now obtains in the United States.” The 
colonists had begun to be alarmed at the 
rising tide of ignorance among their chil- 
dren, and, to quote their own words, this 
law was adopted, ‘‘ that learning may not 
be buried in the grave of our fathers in 
the Church and Commonwealth,” 

The law had come into such disrepute in 
England from its endless technicalities that, 
according to Dr. Eggleston, lawyers were 
forbidden in Colonial courts and the early 
laws of this country were accordingly sim- 
ple and direct. The conveyance of land un- 
til late in the century was easy, the old 
custom called “livery of seizin’’ being 
in vogue in Virginia in 1748. 

The communal holding of land, the oldest 
known to the English’ world, was wide- 
spread in New England, and even further 
south, but the New England town differed 
from the English communify in that it be- 
came the political unit, In the South, how- 
ever, where plantations or grants offand 
extended over wide areas and the planters 
were separated from one another, a differ- 
ent system, more like the manorial plan of 
feudal times, grew up, and the parish ves- 
try took the place of the New England 
township. The custom of primogeniture 
was followed in New York and the South- 
ern colonies, but in Pennsylvahia and New 
England an estate divided equally 
among the sons; in case there was no will, 


was 


and even the daughters were sometimes in- 
eluded. 

From the eaWiest times England 
practice of ridding herself of her poor and 
criminal classes by sending them to Amer- 
ica as apprenticed servants, and these 
a continual source of trouble and“ttir im 
the colonies, 
by long familiarity with this kind e¢-servi- 
tude, the colonists saw nothing repugnant 
in the worse enslavement of the blacks. 
Some little compunction for the negroes and 
a languid effort to convert them to Chris- 
tianity appeared now and then before the 
century but nothing resulted then 
afterward. 
as he comes to the end of Dr. 
Eggleston's interesting and instructive ex- 
position of seventeenth century civilization, 
agrees with him that but little progress had 
made, hardly getting 
‘good and ready ”’ for the real advanee of 
the following age. It is to be hoped that 
the subsequent phases of American history 
will find an expounder-as good, if not the 
same. Dr. Eggleston has already made his 
mark as a novelist, and he bids fair now to 
add to that fame as a notable historian. 


closed, 


The reader, 


been more than a 


Literary Clergymzn in America.* 


Mr. Addison’s book is the third volume 
making its appearance in the series of | 
*‘ National Studies in American Letters,’ 


edited by Prof. George Edward Woodberry 
of Columbia University. That Prof. Wood- 
berry’s construction of the general 

ject is not strict is shown plainly by 
character of the two delightful 
which have preceded this, Col. Higginson's 
**Old Cambridge " and Mr. Lindsay Swift's 
“Brook Farm.” Mr. Addison is favorably 
known as the author of an éxcellent life of 
Lucy Larcom which has the accent of a 
warm personal friendship. In the present 
case he would seem to have taken license 
from the minimum of literature and the 
maximum of life in Mr. Swift's Brook 
Farm" to emphasize the influence of the 
clergy upon American life and let this 
crowd their part in letters to the wall. It 
is conceivable that he-may plead that they 
haye-done much more in life than in 
letters, This is true, no doubt. It is also 
true that what they have in letters is 
enough to have filled or overfilled a book of 
this size with its interesting 
story, and if Mr. Addison had undertaken 
his work with this persuasion it would, I 
cannot but think, have justified its place 
in Mr. Woodberry's series as it not 
now. For one thing, 
have had'more:of the Colonial clergy, and a 
chapter. devoted to ~ Joridthan’ Edwards 
might have disputed the right of way with 
Timothy Dwight or Horace Bushnell or 
Theodore Parker. 

The arrangement of Mr. Addison's matter 
is suggested by this comment. Of its ten 
chapters the first four are of a general 
character, and the last six deal specifically 
with the three just named, and, with these, 
Dr. Channing, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
*THE CLERGY IN AMERICAN LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By David Dulany Addison. Pp. 


x.-400. 12mo. Cloth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.26 
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e There comes in life a frequent hour, 





chapters is 

“cates, to “ The ine 

“Phe activity of the clergy in 

nial politics is with due’ ‘admira- 


tion, Thetr fidelity in the anti-slavery con- 
‘flict was seen otherwise by some of the more 
“godlike who, were engaged in it. Of course, 
introduction of the voluntary system of 
terial support made courage a more 
difficult virtue than it wae under the mora 
prehensile organization. Reasons-are given 
| why more of the cl .Were not abolition- 
| ists which will be entirely satisfactory tu 
some of Mr. Addison's readers; not at all 
so to others. It would have been possible to 
name. clerical abolitionists of- the most 
saintly and heroic chatacter, and not a few. 
In the matter of temperance the preaching 
was better than the practice. The inn- 
keeper's bill, after an ordination, showed 
a less inclination to “the same spirit” 
than to a diversity of drinks. Writing of 
dueling Mr. Addison describes with modest 
praise “ Parson Addison” of Georgetown, 
D. C., who subordinated his Sunday office 
to the necessity of running down any duel 
which was on the cards. We should all 
have been glad to know the exact degree of 
Mr. Addison's relationship with this excel- 
lent namesake. It is a meagre list of cler- 
ical college ‘Presidents that includes no 
Harvard mame, ween Walker, Sparks, 
and Everett were within easy reach. 
And among the clerical historians, why 
not Sparks, with some of these who 
were far léss important, and also Higgin- 
son—uniless the living are excluded from 
this Pantheon, These, like Emerson and 
many others, left the ministry for other 
fields, but so did many who are named. Jt 
is too generally assumed that Emerson's 
connection with the ministry ended in 1832 
when he resigned his Boston pastorate. He 
| was still a recognized clergyman when he 
gave the great " Divinity School Address ” 
in 1888,-and later still. Mr. Addison could 
not have done better than to devote a chap- 
ter to the men who took a ministerial 
course by way of unconscious preparation 
for a literary career. 
The ‘“ Poetry and Romance chapter 
might have been much enriched by follow- 
ing up examples of this kind. Sill would 
have made a full and luminous page. The 
absence of Dr. Hale must mean that the 
‘dead line’ has been drawn. But this does 
not explain the absence of Bellows and 
| Storrs from the Tist of social forces. ‘ Dr. 
as paying Beecher a 
with the wrong in- 
Robert T. T. 

recognition. 
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and then 
his middle name. 
just and ample 


itial for 
Lowell 

Fdt those who do not dread the didactic in 
po@ity ov ermuch, here is one of his stan- 
maf re it ‘is at once sonorous and impres- 


has 


When the full voice of Fate 
Calis with a dread, mysterious power 
On these who should be great; 
To warn them that a mighty dower 
Somewhere for them doth wait. 
Treating of our American hymn writers, 
Mr. Addison seems to me to do less than 
justice to that element in them which 
transcends sectarian divisions. Is it not 
have had more appre- 
ciation in England than here at home? One 
was so intimately 


; associated with Samuel Longfellow that it 





in that case, we should | ‘ 
are Nor is it a 


| Naturally, 


must have cost Mr. 


mention the 


Addigon an effort to 
and omit the other. Mr. 
Johnson's hymn, “* Father, In Thy mys- 
terious presence’ kneeling,” challenges 
comparison with Newman's *‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light, amid the encircling gloom,” which, 
by the way, Longfellow and Johnson first 
introduced to the American public in their 
‘Book of Hymns" (which Theodore Par- 
ker.called the *‘ Sam Book’) fifteen years 
after it was written, without being aware 
of its authorship. 

Passing over the valuable chapter ‘‘ De- 
nominational Literature,"”” which is much 
more denominational than literary, we 
come to Mr. Addison's six chapters on 
Timothy Dwight and others. Coming to 
closer quarters in these than in his, chap- 
ters of generalization, he is much more in- 
teresting, as we should expect him to be. 
Timothy Dwight entirely justifies the liberal 
attention he receives. It is no discredit to 
his generation that his ‘“ Greenfield Hill” 
was popular with it. It probably reflects the 
New England of its day as accurately as 
Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound.” But Dwight's 
Travels in New England and New York,” 
the least literary of his works in its inten- | 
tion, is the most serviceable memoir pro- 
ceeding from his tireless hand. The chap- 
ters on Channing and Parker could not be 
more sympathetic if Mr. Addison were of 
their household of faith. The  pellucid 
clarity of Channing's style has less 
justice done it, 
the 
succeeded. 


one 


than 
especially as compared with 
New England pulpit style to which he 
The suggestion that he is now 
but little read is without warrant of the 
facts. We read’ of Parker that “‘he was 
asked to withdraw from the Boston Minis- 


terial Association."’ Never by the associa- 
tion as such. The date of his first preach- 
ing in Music Hall should be Noy. 21, 1852, 


not March 21. That “ after a time theology 
became only incidental" to his preaching 
statement with little or no warrant. 
just distinetion that his later 
poems were more religious than the earlier. 
The opposite opinion would be quite as true. 
the excellent sketch of Bush- 
nell suffers fron¥ one’s recollection of Dr. 
Munger’s recent life of that deep-thoughted 
man. Beecher’'s memory has béen so in- 
adequately cherished that Mr. Addison’s 
sympathetic sketch of him is thrice wel- 
come. That of Phillips Brooks is written 
with completer understanding than any 
other, and there could be no happier appli- 
cationethan that to him 6f Lowell's repre- 
sentation of himself as an “ incurable 
ehild.” It is a pity that this sound and 


is a 













miss this and that which he holds in fond 
remembrance, but he must not imagine that 
these things bear any considerable propor- 
tion to those which Mr. Addison has set in 
order and touched with the graces of a 
frank and pleasant style. 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, | 


In the High Noon of the Century.” 


“One of Ourselves” takes us back to-. 
ward the high noon of the century, when 
there was plenty of leisure for ‘‘ The Daisy 
Chain" and “ The Wide, Wide World,” and 
when nobody demurred at endless conver- 
sations of gentle mediocrity that led no- 
where in particular, nor at characters that 
would be uncommonly queer if translated 
out of the book into real life. Well, after 
all, there was a certain charm about such 
stories; they went wonderfully well to a 
running accompaniment of apples, and who 
shall say that the pitter-patter of inconse- 
quent talk was not m@e like talk ‘(as she 
is talked " than the scintillating cleverness 
that flashes over the pages of modern nov- 
elists? Moreover, the stories were clean 
and wholesome, and left their readers more 
inclined to be good than to find badness 
the brilliant and attractive thing. We may 
laugh at Guy Carleton as ‘the nursery 
hero,” but, intolerable prig though he was, 
he was a safer young gentleman to leave 
our daughters alone with than those they 
are too likely to meet between the astonish- 
ing book covers of the present day. 

“One of Ourselves "’’ ranges well along- 
side these stories we regard with a remin- 
facent tenderness. it is, certainly, too iong; 
we cannot deny that it palls at times, nor 
that we skip, at first timidly, then reck- 
lessly as we proceed. Lord Umpreville’s 
family frankness we should declare impos- 
sible but for the recollection of our British 





cousins’ little way, as set forth by Miss 
Baylor in “On Both Sides.” Mr. Will- 
iam Farrell's career is so evidently made 
to order that we refuse to be properly 
horrified, and Mrs. Tom's remorse is 
quite absurd in its excess. The three 


girls who have tumbled up, rather than 
been brought up, are well and pathetically 
drawn, and we are glad when all ends hap- 
pily, if not very naturally, for them. We 
note, in passing, an unlovely portrayal of a 
young American Duchess. Was it drawn 
from life? At all events, it seems a need- 
less little fleer, like Du Maurier’s in *‘ Tril- 
by.” 

“One of Ourselves” is what may be 
termed a comfortable story, notwithstand- 
ing the perilous approach to tragedy from 
which it just sheers off. It belongs to tran- 
quil leisure, and is not to be taken at a sin- 
gle sitting, nor at two, nor three. It is one 
of the books that good-naturedly await the 
reader's pleasure, and do not tempt him to 
the neglect of every known duty. 


It. will find its friends, and it 
them—but we wish we had not so 


deserves 
vividly 








recollected ‘‘ The Baby's Grandmother” as 
we opened it. 
A Book on Child Study.* 
In, this age of limitless bookmaking, when 


publishers’ shelves groan with volumes cov- 
ering ramifications of conceivabie 
subject, it is rather singular that, notwith- 
standing aroused interest in the cult of 
child study, there are few baby biographies. 
Prof. Ticdemann in the eighteenth century 
started the ball rolling, Darwin came next 
with his notes on infant development, in- 
troduced for the benefit of his theories; M. 
Taine, too, wrote upon the subject, and 
Profs. Preyer and Sully did much toward 
stimulating a study of infanéy; later Mrs. 
Hall, Mr. Moore, and Mts added 
data to these records of stun 
there remained room for amplification of 
the subject, Milicent Washburn Shinn's 
new addition to books on babies is welcome 
as not merely theorizing or dropping into 
anecdotal reminiscences of interest- 
ing human atom, but of practically demon- 
strating the evolution of the ical 
mental faculties.of the new-born child 
through the first twelve months of its life. 
The author quotes Joseph Le Conte, who 
says in reference to generic that 
‘very little has yet been done in scientific 
study of this most important of all possible 
subjects,"’ and adds, *‘ what is wanted most 


every 
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babyhood. 
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of all in this, as In every science, is a body 
of carefully observed facts.’’ The present 
volume contains these facts, the niece of 
the authoress being the baby under obser- 
vation. Beginning by noting th first in- 
fantile movements, such as_ stretching, 
yawning, swallowing, crying, &c which 
merely belong to the class called reflex, 
and mostly come ready-made at the baby's 
birth, the first definitely conscious impres- 
sions are observed when hearing becomes 
a realized fact and the child's world of 


vision emerges from confused “ patches of 


light and dark with bits of glitter and mo- 
tion to the actual seeing of things about 
it. The development of taste and touch is 
minutely noted, likewise the development of 


such as memory, dawning 


omotion, 


mental qualities, 


affection, curiosity, voluntary lo« 


and self-consciousness, 

Attaining the age of nine months, the 
baby has likes and dislikes; she -begins to 
enjoy life and take keen interest in all 
about her; “outdoors her happiness was 
even greater than the month before, amd 


her cries of rapture as she looked up,,down, 
and around and realized her own activity in 
the midst of all the waving and shiny and 
blooming things were remarkable, uttered 


*ONE OF OURSELVES. By LL. B. Walford, 
author of ‘‘ Leddy Marget,”’ ‘‘ Mr. Smith,”’ 
&c. In one volume. Pp. 448. 12mo, cloth. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

*THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY. By Milicent 


Washburn Shinn. 1 vol, Pp. 247. New Yorks: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 









































as it were from the very deeps of her little 
soul with that impassioned straining of the 
central muscles by which a baby throws 
such abandon of !onging or ecstasy into its 
voice. We seem to have lost the vivid ex- 
pressiveness of primitive cries in getting 
the precision and convenience of articulate 
words,.”’ Durifg the next three months 
great progress is noted in the practicing of 
the powers the baby has just acquired, 
and so the “story of the swift, beautiful 
year is ended, and one wee, soft, helpless 
baby has become this darling thing begin- 
ning to toddle, beginning to talk, full of a 
wide-awake baby intelligence, and rejoicing 
in her mind and body.” 

The book, which is appropriately bound in 
white, will not only appeal to all mothers, 
but to all observers of human nature who 
are interested in the study of child life, and 
especially in that wondrous problem still 
puzzling scientists, namely, whether human 
ideas are evolved “from one’s own expe- 
rience of the outer world as giyen him by 
his senses, or whether there are, on the 
contrary, inborn ideas implanted directly 
by nature or God.” 


Mr. Churchill’s South African Book.* 


The war in South Africa drags to its 
tedious end. A muititude of impresstons 
of that rugged campaign have been writ- 
ten, with more or less sincerity and more 
or less intelligence, by the cloud of corre- 
spondents who followed the armies. We 
take it fer granted that those gentlemen 
were all enterprising and courageous, or 
would take this for granted if they would 
let us. We recognize their gifts for lively 
narrative. But in the study of this par- 
ticular war we have passedsbeyond the 
picture-book stage; we are bored with mere 
emotions, and have ceased to be satisfied 
with fragmentary glimpses of scattered 
fields, and no longer attach importance to 





the ready opinions of young men on whom 
military knowledge descended by virtue of 
an assignment. ‘We now want facts, col- 


lected by men who know the relative value 
of facts, and we want judgment, ripened 
by experience and responsibility and medi- 
tation. 

In considerable degree, Mr. Churchill & 
qualified to do serious military writing. 
He is a man of talent, courage, and bound- 
less energy. He is.a soldier, and has seen 
real war as a soldier. He is practiced in 
observing, arranging, and presenting mili- 
tary facts, for he has already written three 
or four books. His “ River War” is one 
of the very best books on the reconquest 
of the Egyptian Soudan. The small volume 
now before us is only a fragment, being a 
collection of newspaper letters—revised, 
corrected and somewhat expanded. But it 
has a value beyond most similar collec- 
tions, fer reasons which are _ indicated 
above. It has a further value, as a tolera- 
bly consecutive sketch of an important part 
of the advance to Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria—a part concerning which little has 
been published. 

Gen. Hamilton's force, which was called 
the “Army of the Right Flank,” operated 
on the flanks of the main army in the ad- 
vance from Bloeinfontein. It marched 400 
miles, always away from the railroad; 
fought ten general actions and fourteen 
smalicr affairs, took five towns, and was 
at the very front in the capture of Jo- 
haunesburg and Pretoria, all of this in 
about six weeks, The column was made 
up of 11,000 men, with 12,600 horses and 
mules, 36 field guns, 2 five-inch guns, 
(called by the men ‘“ cowguns,” being 
hauled by oxen,) 23 machine guns, and 6 
pompoms. It was a highly mobile force, 
beautifully handled. It struck off due east 
to Thabanchu; moved north 100° miles, 
striking the railroad again at Kroonstad; 
svyung again to the east by Lindley and 
Heilbron; crossed to the west of the rail- 
road at Vredefort, thirty miles south of the 
Vaal, and then worked on the left flank 
ail the way to Pretoria. Thé force was 
never defeated and never held long in 
check, and was one of Lord Roberts's most 
efticient instruments in turning. the Boers 
out of one strong position after another. 
The combined movement was arduous, 
briliant, and highly suecessful. Its diffi- 
eulties and the fine military qualities dis- 
played cannot be appreciated until the 
story as a whole is adequately written; it 
may properly be compared with the im- 
mensely more formidable advance of Sher+ 
man’s army from Chattanooga to Atlanta. 
In this movement, Churchill says Hami!l- 
ton’s column encountered and overcame the 
brunt of the Boer resistance However 
thot may be, it encountered and overcame 
enough to make a stirring military story. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Churchill's liitlhe book is the glimpse it 
gives of the personality of Ian Hamilton 
himself. ‘The frontispiece is from a por- 
trait of Hamilton by John Sargent, which 
shows a man who, if he had lived 700 
years ago, would have been a Knight Tem- 
plar. The erect, spare figure; the with- 
ered left hand, the severe, refined, and 
stern face, all suggest the ascetic soldier, 
and there is a hint, too, of possible genius. 
The useless hand ts a souvenir of that bit- 
ter day on Majuba Hill in 1891, when Ham- 
ilton was a Lieutenant in the Gordon High- 
landers and was in command of the out- 
posts, Stupid, brave Colley despised Ham- 
flton’s repeated warnings of the progress 
of the attack, and it is not very fanciful to 
think that from Colley's stupidity two. 
things came ubout of supreme importance 
to the two men; bash was killed, and | 


s 


command in England's next great war, if 
that comes within his active life. 

Of course, Churchill had adventures in 
this 400-mile march with Hamilton; he has 
a talent for adventures. In one fight his 
horse bolted, and he was left on foot with- 
in close range of the Boers, and the near- 
est cover a mile away. He was saved by 
a gallant trooper, who took him up be- 
hind, and who seemed to repent the deed 
when his own horse was killed by an ex- 
plosive bullet. But we must not be tempt- 
ed into relating the cxperiences of this en- 
terprising young gentleman, and can only 
stop to say, further, that a very entertain- 
ing chapter, quite unrelated to the rest of 
the book, is the diary of a young officer 
as a prisoner at Pretoria. 





Mont Blanc.* 


The history of Mont Blanc, which has 
been prepared by Charles Edward Mathews, 
for some time the President of the Alpine 
Club, is by far the best work on the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared in print. In 
fact, it is the only complete and satisfac- 
tory history of the great mountain in the 
English language, and is in many respects 
superior to the history compiled by M. 
Charles Durier, the President of the French 
Alpine Club, which work prior to the ad- | 
vent of the present volume was the only 





one that could pretend to be a comprehen- 
sive history of Mont Blanc. Mr. Mathews 
is peculiarly well qualified for the task ho 
has accomplished. For over forty years he 
has been a frequenter of the mountain. He 
first attacked its summit fn 1856, and suc- 
ceeded in making the ascent twelve times, 
the last time in 1898, It is evident that 
mountain history and mountain climbing 
possess for him a constant and irresistible 
fascination. This is evidenced not only by 
the years devoted to exploring the chain of 
Mont Blanc, but also by the thoroughness 
of the record which we have before us for 
notice. Beside the interesting items found 
in the average handbook of Mont Blanc, 
we here have a mass of new material 
gleaned from a variety of fields, including 
some highly interesting extracts from the 
hitherto unknown manuscript diary of Dr. 
Paceard, the companion of Jacques Balmat 
in the first ascent of the mountain in 
1786, These extracts furnish incidents 
which add materially to the charm and 
value of the work. The author also gives 
ample particulars of the various ascents 
of the mountain from the time of Paccard 
and Balmat down to the time of Albert 
Smith, (1851,) when the ascent became 
fashionable. These details will not only 
be valuable to readers who are mount- 
aineers, but will prove ~most attractive 
reading to all who have the slightest in- 
terest in stories of mountain adventure. 
We do not know of any volume which con- 
tains as many thrilling descriptions of 
mountain climbing as this, and every one 
of the old stories possesses a new attrac- 
tion when read in connection with similar 
recent adventures. 


There has always been a romantic charm 
about Mont Blanc and the stories of the 
attacks mude on its summit. This is true 
not only for the comparatively few who 
have scaled its height, but also for the 
thousands who have seen its summit 
flushed with rose at dawn and sunset and 
who have viewed through powerful tele- 
scopes, advantageously placed in the Val- 
ley of Chamonix, figures creeping toward 
its summit. It also applies to the count- 
less thousands who know of its grandeur 
and studendous natural beauty only 
through the vivid descriptions of some en- 
thusiastic traveler. Saussure was the man 
who was mainly responsible for the first 
conquest of Mont Blanc. Jacques Balmat 
and Michel Gabriel Paccard were, however, 
the first persons who succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit. The former dictated to 
the illustrious Alexander Dumas, in 1832, a 
graphic narrative of the first ascent, which 
appeared in Dumas's “ Impressions de Voy- 
age Suisse."” All the credit of the ascent 
is generally given to Balmat, whom Du- 
mas described as the Christopher Colum- 
bus of Chamonix. The author of this vol- 
ume is inclined to place Balmat second to 
Paccard, and the arguments and proof 
supporting this claim are as attractive as 
they are, convincing. To all who are in- 
terested in this particular discussion we 
recommend a. perusal of the chapters which 
cover the controversy. _ 

From 1786 to 1820 no life was lost upon 
the great mountain, though. many travelers 
and a far greater number of guides had al- 
ready gained its summit. Inthose days am- 
ple precautions were taken to avoid disas- 
ter. Increasing knowledge of the mountain 
anl the well-founded belief that its dan- 
gers.and its difficulties had been exagger- 
ated had the inevitable tendency to produce 
indifference. Travclers began to take the 
advice of the great Tartarin, and the ter- 
ribile death roll of Moft Blanc was the re- 
sult. There is but slight danger in climbing 
Mont Blane when the-weather is settled 
and under favorable conditions of snow, 
but its helght is so great and its snowflelds 
are so vast that when the weather ts un- 
settled or when the. snow is soft and 
treacherous {t becomes one of the most dan- 
gerous mountains in the Alps. Acter the 
well-known Hamel catastrophe of 1820 
there was a cessation of fatalities until 
1969. From that year on there have been 
nimerous accidents, until the death roll 
now contains the names of forty-seven per- . 
sons, one of the latest victims being an 
{| American by the name of Rigel, who had 
| eovtousth climbed ‘the mountain alone from 
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J. M. Barrie’s 
Tommy and Grizel. 


The Times Saturday Review Says: 


“Tn its notice of ‘Sentimental Tommy’ the London 
Academy remarked: * Good though the book is, we feel 
that it will be—must be—followed by one still better.’ 
And now here comes ‘Tommy and Grizel’ as the rich 
fulfillment of this prophecy.” 





A Few Comparisons. 


“As elaborately worked out 
as MR. MEREDITH'S study of 
an egoist in the person of Sir 
Willoughby Patterne.”—London 
Standard. 


“Sufficient cause for placing 
Mr. Barrie closer io the- niche 
left vacant by the death of 
STEVENSON than any other 
living writer.””—Chicago Tribune. 

















“Mr. Barrie has more drollery than any novelist since 


DICKENS.”—The Bookman. (Illustrated, $1.50.) 


Third Large Edition. 
A KENTUCKY STORY OF LOVE AND WAR. 


Crittenden, 22°%n 


FOX, JR. 
From The Bookman: 


“Tt has been written and written and written how brave was 
the hopeless resistance that these care‘ess, confident knights-errant 
met, But it has never—in the opinion of the writer of this review 
—been so well written, never been told with such fullness, such 
eloquence, such fire and passion as in this new story by Mr. Fox.” 




















































































“Mr. Fox has already demonstrated J 
his ability to write well, and we think | “Tt is, first of all, a fine love story, 
he has never written quite so well as in | and then a swiftly moving tale of war.” 
the story before us.’—N. Y. Times | —Matland Express. ($1.25.) 
Salurday Review. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


SELMA WHITE ss: STAGE 


Following the precedents of other popular 
novels, the heroine of Robert Grant’s ‘‘ Un- 
leavened Bread” will make her debut on the 
stage on January 28. The portrayal of the char- 
acter of the ambitious wife successively of 
Messrs. Babcock, Littleton and Lyons will 
naturally arouse curiosity. Meanwhile, if you 
have not yet read the striking novel, of which 
nearly 40,000 copies have been sold, this is your 
opportunity. It is for sale everywhere, or will 
be sent to you by the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“WANTED---A PHILANTHROPIST. 


give a copy to every English-. 
speaking parent ! ’’—— 


Thus says The New York Times of 


"By Cuartorre scvaha Bay tay AN, 
nae ‘lr of "Women and Economics," 


(Continued from Page 19.) 


“game feat from Courmayeur, He lost bis 
life on the Dome Glacier in 1808. Famil- 
jarity has bred indifference for the Suey 
ain, and it can be truly said that eve : 
climbs Mont Blanc now. Men have climbed 
fit without guides; women have climbed it; 
@ priest has said mass upon its summit; it 
has beep scaled in the depth of Winter; 
Prof. Tyndall slept upon its top; M. Vallet 
spent three days and nights there, and Mr. 
Marshead climbed and descended it alone 
in less than seventeen hours. Many under- 
take the ascent without experience, train- 
ing) or knowledge. If they succeed, suc- 
cess is often devoid of joy. They will be 
able to say that they ascended Mont Blanc, 
but many foolish peeple have done as much 
before. Two out of every three who make 
the ascent have no delight in it. Some are 
dragged up like logs, are sick at heart be- 
fore they get half way, and wish they were 
dead long before the summit is reached. 
They have not served an apprenticeship to 
their business. How different with the 
trained mountaineer. Undue bodily fatigue 
is unknown to him, and he always posses- 
ses @ maximum capacity of appreciation. He 
carries away sunny memories of the vast 
white solitudes of the night under the silent 
stars, of the rose of dawn in the east, of 
the great peaks flushed with earmine at 
sunset, and of experiences and friendships 
which have added health and happiness to 


life. ° 
The one ‘thi above all others which 


makes this volume readable, as it is a valu- | 
able addition to Alpine literature, is the 
fact that it is in no sense a record of per- 
sonal adventure, It is a history of Mont 
Blanc, and comprises about everything 
known in connection with this famous 
mountain, including descriptions of its ge- 
ology and bibliography, and tables of as- 
cents from 1786 to 1851 and fatalities which 
have occurred between 1820 and@*1898. The 
typography and illustrations of the book 
are splendid examples of the good work 
done by English printers and engravers, 
for, while the volume bears the imprint of 
an American firm of booksellers, it is one 
of the many volumes prepared in England 
and sent to this country for publication. 


Ramb'es in Colonia) Byways* 

At the beginning of a new century it is 
pleasant to reflect that we as a Nation 
now have a respectable number of cent- 
uries back of us. While three in this case 
can hardly be said to constitute a crowd, 
it is nevertheless sufficient to justify us in 
referring casually to events that occurred 
among us “ some centuries ago.’ And one 
of the most obvious marks of our advanc- 
ing years ahd accumulating associations is 
the multiplication of our shrines and the 
growing popularity of pilgrimages. Ply- 
mouth Rock has become our Stonehenge, 
with almost as many legendary traditions 
grouped about it as belong to the shrine of 
Merlin; Bunker Hill is our Senlac; Cencord 
Bridge our Thermopylae, and the Summer 
traveler who wishes not merely to relax but 
also to stimulate his mind has no difficulty 
in picking out a place of historic interest to 
journey toward. The present author has 
roamed about what he calls the Colonial 
region, feeding upon its memories of the 
past and gathering information to hand on 
to followers in his footsteps. At times, in 
fact, the weight of associations connected 
with places in which we are disposed to 
Nnger through Summer vacations becomes 
almost oppressive, but in the main the au- 
thor has touched history with a light hand 
and has confined himself to pleasant, gos- 
sipy anecdote and description. 

Perhaps the prettiest story told in con- 

nection with our Revolutionary landmarks 
is the one associated with the fac simile of 
Washington's headquarters at Newburg 
produced in Paris. The room was copied in 
the mansion of the old Count de Marbois, 
where Lafayette shortly before his death 
was invited to a banquet, together with the 
American Minister and other Americans. 
They were taken this low-boarded 
room, with its projecting beams and broad- 
throated chimney, and a table set with old- 
fashioned bottles and glasses. ‘Do you 
know where you are now?" Marbois asked 
the Marquis and the American guests. They 
paused for a moment, when Lafayette ex- 
claimed, “‘ Ah! the seven doors and one win- 
dow, and the silver camp goblets, such as 
the Marshals of France used in my youth. 
We at Washington's headquarters on 
the Hudson, fifty years ago!’ ”’ 
* There are many guide books to New York 
City in which historic buildings are pointed 
out to the inquiring stranger, but 
rule the stranger knows more than the na- 
tive about this complicated old metropolis 
of ours. A New Yorker born and bred 
could perhaps take Mr. Wilson's book and 
follow its lead about the city for a week of 
leisure without once feeling the sense of 
listening to a twice-told tale, but the list of 
places interesting from the character of 
their associations could certainly have been 
swelled for him. He could dine at the 
dingy Hungarian restaurant at 68 Prince 
Street, where Monroe once lived and where 
he died, or he could drink a health to Wash- 
ington at Fraunces’s Tavern, on Pearl 
Street, where the Commander in Chief took 
leave of his Generals before surrendering 
his commission to Congress, but the larger 
number of the houses mentioned by Mr. 
Wilson are those that must be enjoyed 
from the outside only. 


Much fuller and more interesting are the 
*RAMELES IN COLONIAL BYWAYS. By Ru- 
fus Rockwell Wilson. Illustrated by draw- 
ings by William Lincoln Hudson and from 
otographs, Two volumes. Vol. I., pp. 2%; 
‘ol. 11., pp. 206. 16mo, cloth. Philadelphia 
and London: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1901. $3. 
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of all these sects are curious enough, and 
mot the least so is the gharacteristic Dunk- 
er céremony celebrating the Lord's Supper, 
described in full by the author. 

“It is observed in 
always preceded in the afternoon by a love- 
feast. his commemorates the capers 
which Jesus took with His Diecipies, and = 


a solemn religious festivity, each 
church having its with 


kitchen pro 
great kettles and plain dishes for its proper . 


observance. When the occasion is at hand, 
after a day of preaching, a lamb is killed 
and a clear soup is made, into which bread 
is broken, and then served in great bowls 
placed on ng Ee very narrow tables, at 
each side of which sit the participants, four 
persons eating from each bowl. After the 
eating of the broth comes the ceremony 
known as the washing of feet, each sex per- 
forming this duty for its own. Those who 
are to engage in the ordinance presently 
enter the meeting, carrying tubs of luke- 
warm water, and each member on the 
front benches removes his or her shoes and 
stockings. A man on the men’s side and a 
woman on the women’s side then wash the 
fect one by one, taking the right hand of 
each individual as they finish the washing 
and giving the kiss of peace. As one bench- 
ful has the ceremony performed it gives 
place to another, the minister er teachers 
meanwhile making a brief speech or read- 
ing appropriate portions of the Scriptures 
relating to the subject. FoHowing this 
ceremony comes the supper itself. Each 
third bench is so arranged that the back 
can be turned upon a pivot at each end, 
so as to form the top of a long table. This 
is covered with a white cloth, and presently 
brothers and sisters enter, bearing large 
bowls of soup, plates of bread and meat. 
and pies and coffee. Three or four people 
help themselves out of the same dish, and 
the ceremony known as the salutation of 
thé holy kiss concludes the supper. Each 
brother implants a héarty kiss on the 
bearded lips of his neighbor at table, and 
in the same manner each sister kisses her 
sister companion sitting nearest to her. 
The communion service, which follows 
sists in the breaking of unleavened bread 


and the drinking of unfermented wine, the | 


whole ceremony being concluded by the 
singing of hymns and preaching. This the 
Dunkers contend is the only true method of 
administering the ordinance of the Last 
Supper, and also hold that it is an exact 
and faithful copy of that ceremony as cele- 
brated in the earliest Christian Church. 
Certainly Mr. Wilsoif deserves credit for 
introducing a variety of experiences into 
his unpretentious rambles, and the tastes 
of many men of many minds have been 
considered in his choice of subject matter. 
Only a very difficult reader could fail to 
find something to entertain him In the facts 
contained between the green, summery- 
looking covers of these attractive little vol- 
umes, whether his fancy inclined him or 
not to such impassionate pilgrimages as the 
pages describe. - 


Mr. Bullen’s “ With Christ at Sea.’’* 


Jidging by the usual result of the at- 
tempt to write a religious book, few liter- 
ary achievements can be more difficult. 
Take from the great mass of volumes 
barbed with intent to “do good,"’ first, the 
odious religion-and-water that used to in- 
fest Sunday school libraries; next those 
biographies in which the biographer spends 
his life examining and recording the work- 
ing of his own “ innards,” and, lastly, books 
written in support of some far-fetched 
Biblical interpretation or fanatical notion— 
and how many have we left? 

It is, therefore, with peculiar pleasure 
that one welcomes such a narrative as 
“With Christ at Sea,"’ a story interfused 
with manly piety, and, withal, strong in 
saving common sense.’’ We note that it is 
fitly dedicated to a friend, “in admiration 
of his common-sense Christianity,'’’ precise- 
ly the quality most conspicuous in the au- 
thor himself. The recital of his conversion 
and of his subsequent religious history is 
delightfully simple and touching. We are 
sure it cannot be read by the most worldly 
without their perceiving that in that ware- 
house in New Zealand the sailor lad of 
twenty years got hold of something very 
real; of something that had a’ regenerating 
power upon all his after life; of something 
that purified the very springs of action. 

The writer has been blessed with a mind 
wonderfully ‘clear of cant.”” He tells the 
straightforward story of his spiritual life, 
just as he tells the story of his experiences 
as a sailor. According to the traditions of 
his childhood, he naturally united himself 
with the Church of England, but, like the 
Pundita Ramabai, he is a Christian first 
of all, too genuine and too broad to be la- 
beled by the name of any church or sect. 
Wherever he gives his own views, as upon 
“the new birth,” the nature of prayer, 
denominationalism, the Christian life, he is 
singularly simple and luminous. 

As a religious biography, we think the 
modest little recital cannot fail to become 
a power for good, both to religious teach- 
ers and to the world at large. It should 
lead the former to reconsider some of their 
methods and to feel anew their great re- 
sponsibility, and it cannot fail to impress 
the latter with the fact that the religion of 
Christ, stripped of its man-made trappings, 
is fitted to become the most tremendous 
elevating agency known to humanity, the 
one elevating agercy that begins at the root 
and drives out evil by “ the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” 

Regarded as literature, the story will ap- 
peal to many who might be repelled by its 
title. We believe it was Mr. Alden who, 
writing either of Mr. Bullen or of Mr. Con- 
rad, said that it looks as though the very 


*WITH CHRIST AT SEA. A Personal Record of 
Religious Experiences on Board Ship for Fif- 
teen Years. By Frank T. Bullen. Author of 
“The Cruise of the Cachelot,"’ ‘‘ Men of the 
Merchant Service,”" ‘'Idylls of the Sea,’’ 
* Log of a Sea Waif,"’ &c. In one volume. 
Pp. 325. 12mo, cloth. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 
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true. We all know Mr, Conrad's exquisite 


style; Mr. Bullen’s, while lacking Mr. 
rad's perfection of polish, is, in its way, 
scarcely less admirable. Both writers take 
us with them aa irresistibly as the Christ- 
mas spirits bore Scrooge—and that is the 
high-water mark of a writer's power. . 

We are beginning to find out that no man 
possesses that power except he who writes 
from within—save, indeed, those rare chil- 
dren of genius with whom intuition, inspir- 
ation, may take the place of experience. 
Hence it is that we lift imploring hands 
against the flood of what Mr. Howells aptly 


terms “ neo-historical romances.” They | 


may flutter, even. occasionally soar, but 
they are galvanized, not vital, and there 
are few who ean have any other destiny 
than—and that In a near future—to fall life- 
less with a dull thud, “ unwept, unhon- 
ored, and unsung.” But he who writes 
what he has lived opens new doors to 
knowledge; he widens the circle of human 
sympathies, and, we may say, of, human 
experiences; he educates the preacher and 
the philanthropist by showing them the 
real men they wish to reach. One must sit 
at Mr. Willard’s feet to.learn how to deal 
with tramps; at Mr. Warman’s to get the 
point of view of railroad men; at Mr. Con- 
rad's and Mr. Bullen’s to understand the 
sailor folk, as unique in themselves as in 
their environment. 

Mr. Bullen’s unveiling of the condition of 
seamen in the merchant service has al- 
ready excited much comment. “ With 
Christ at Sea," like the author’s previous 
books, gives a moving picture of the hard- 
ships above deck, the degradation below, 
the tyranny*and too frequent injustice and 
cruelty of the skippers. Any true story of 
the sea emphasizes the lesson taught by the 
history of all slave-holding countries, that 
poor human nature cannot be trusted with 
absolute power. At the same time Mr. Bul- 
len considers that amelioration of the sail- 
or’s lot must begin with his own elevation 
to a higher plane. 

There is little to carp at in such a book. 
Two things the reader is tempted to wish 
Mr. Bullen had not asserted that he read 
‘* Paradise Lost’ at four years of age, and 
that in a sudden extremity of peril his 
swift, impulsive feeling was one of ecstasy. 
Since Mr. Bullen has said these things, we 
believe them, but the belief strains our 
faith. 

The narrative somewhat fails to sustain 
itself; it suffers a collapse toward the close, 
and ends with an unsatisfactory abrupt- 
ness. As a Christian, the writer so often 
found himself “in a minority of one” 
among his messmates that hfs light began 
to burn dimly, and we would fain know 
how it fared on that last and untold long 
voyage 

As it stands, however, ‘‘ With Christ at 
Sea" is a book to be warmly commended, 
not only for its tender and brave Christian- 
ity, but for its stirring incident, its truth 
of portrayal, and its consequent wealth of 
unwritten suggestion. There is small doubt 
of the fulfillment of the author’s “ earnest 
hope and prayer that some good may re- 
sult’’ from the reading of what has been 
so sincerely and clearly written. 


Statistics of Our Civil War.” 


For patient research and acumen, Mr. 
Thomas L. Livermore has an added mili- 
tary experience. The author of ‘' Numbers 
and Losses in the Civil War in America” 
was Major and Brevet Colonel of the Fifth 
New Hampshire Volunteers and Colonel 
of the Sixteenth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. In 1897, as member of the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, he be- 
gan laying down the foundation of the 
present work in an essay. He waltes: 
“Later research and study have led to 
changing many of the figures given in that 
essay."’ The task of summing up the losses 
even in a minor battle is no easy task. 
When it comes to the computation of losses 
in an important action, owing to causes 
well understood, the difficulty accumulates. 
As to figuring up the totals of deaths from 
all causes in a campaign, the chances of 
error are notably.increased. The most 
honest and capable of statisticians is often 
at his wit’s end when he figures what are 
the losses, as the results of his own com- 
putation, when comparing these with Gov- 
ernment statements. Pretty generally the 
English tables of military mortality are to 
be considered as trustworthy, and, as for 
that, so are the German ones, but as to 
the other foreign powers, there is lit- 
tle credence to be placed in their figures, 
Though Mr. Livermore is careful to indulge 
in no such comments, it may be as well to 
present some general figures as to the loss 
of life, so far as the Germans were con- 
cerned, in the Franco-German war. The 
total number of Germans killed or wounded, 
it is believed, amounted to 88,867, compris- 
ing some 3,658 officers and 84,209 men. But 
this terrible summary must be largely in- 
creased. How many men died of disease 
incident to bad food, privation, imperfect 
sanitation? You cannot add a certain fixed 
percentage, for losses vary, according to 
the season of the year, the locality, and 
the individuality of the combatants. 

The first thing Mr. Livermore does Is to 
try to arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to the number of combatants. Supposed- 
ly this might not be so difficult, as far as 
the count went,’ of those who fought for 
the Union. When the summing up of the 
men who took up arms fo®the Confederacy 
is computed, the difficulty is great. The 


*NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE CIVIL 
WAR IN AMERICA. 1861-65. By Thomas 
L. Livermore. Cloth. 150 pages. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
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This outweighed many men. 
the other hand, it could not dis 
Northern courage to establish a la 
proportion tn numbers, in view of t 
fensive attitude of the South, and the 
sity of invading and occupying a constant- 
ly enlassing territory which was foreed 
upon the Northern Army. This required 
many more than mere battles upon equal 
terms would have required. 

joing slowly over the ground, Mr. Liver- 
more comes to the conclusion that there 
were 1,222,330 enlistments on the part of 
the Confederates, and these were. opposed 
to the 2,898,304 on the Union side. There 
is even a higher estimate made than this 
of the’ Confederate forces, and it is Col. 
Cassellman’s, of 1,500,000 men. Disparity 
of force on the Confederate side has to be 
acknowledged then, but that does not-én 
the least lessen the brilliant services of 
the Union Army. In physical resources 
it must be acknowledged that the Confed- 
erates were always at a great disadvan- 
tage. Mr. Livermore writes: 

With all these things taken into ac- 
count, the long and resolute contest enter- 
tained by the South, and their many suc- 
cesses against superior numbers, must al- 
ways command admiration. The fact that 
their attitude was mainly defensive is not 
enough alone to account for all they 
achieved, and careful study of the cam- 

igns and battles, with statistics of their 
losses, leads to the beliefenot only that 
the Southern leaders were. at least up to 
184, bolder in taking risks than their op- 
ponents, but also that they pushed their 
forces under fire very nearly to the limit 
of endurance. 

Many extracts might be taken from the 
volume under notice, as explanatory of 
conditions as they exist to-day in South 
Africa. English Generals, like the Union 
ones, had to defend long lines of railroads; 
it was their duty to preserve rather than 
to destrey. It is not vital to the Boer 
yenerals, as we have seen, to defend their 
cities. ‘ But,” adds Mr. Livermore, “‘ good 
Generals cannot fight battles as the Con- 
federates fought them without extraor- 
dinarily good soldiers.” Believing that the 
total of men under arms at one time or 
another who were on the side of the Con- 
federacy may have bee nearly 1,500,000, 
and on the side of the Union to 2,398,204, 
the killed and wounded in the Union Army 
was 385,245. On the Confederate side the 
loss in killed and wounded was, according 
to the author's calculations, something like 
329,000. 

At the conclusion of the volume there 
are to be found the records of all 
the battles of the civil war, with number 
of troops engaged and the As a 
work of reference, the volume under notice 
will be found invaluable. 
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Death as an Event in Life.* 


There was a time, and that easily within 
the memory of the younger generation, 
when to speak of Spiritualism, or, more 
properly, Spiritism, in any circle of intelli- 
gent people was to provoke a sneer. Nat 
urally enough, the mere suspicion of a 
new and mysterious influence attracted a 
crowd of astute charlatans and facile dupes, 
with the result of throwing the whole sub- 
ject into such discredit that all spirit-phe- 
nomena were in danger of being relegated 
to the realm of the Cock Lane Ghost. 

The Society of Psychic Research came to 
the rescue, and, carefully sifting genuine 
from spurious phenomena, present to-day 
such a residuum of rigorously tested facts 
as must convince the most skeptical of th« 
existence of psychic forces and manifesta- 
tions hitherto undreamed of in our philoso- 
phy. Various theories have been suggested 
to account for the revelations made through 
Mrs. Piper, ‘‘ Helen Smith," and all those 
““mediums,’’ who seem so strangely ip 
touch with an unseen world. Of these 
theories three have received the attention 
of students, and each has been ingeniously 
argued by its supporters. Dr. Hudson, whc 
has many to agree with him, rejects all be- 
lief in Spiritism, and in his work on 
“Psychic Phenomena” regards all such 
phenomena, even the miracles of Scripture 
as explicable by telepathy, or the influence 
of mind upon mind, and of mind upon mat- 
ter. Another class of writers admits the 
domination of spirits upon the medium, but 
believes these to be evil spirits only, and 
that a person under their influence is sim- 
ply the subject of demoniacal possession. 
This view would seem at first sight un- 
tenable, but it has been ably supported; 
notably in ‘Earth's Earliest Ages,” by 
G. H. Pember, and in a remarkable book 
on ‘* Demon Possession and Allied Themes,” 
written by a missionary, Dr. Nevins, for 
forty years a student of spirit manifesta- 
tion in the Orient. This latter volume has 
been luminously edited by Henry W. Ran- 
kin, a scholarly exponent of this theory, 
who has fortified his position by copious 
quotation and reference, 

The opinion, however, most natural and 
most widely held seems to be that, under 
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certain conditions, the spirits of the beati- 
fied dead may renew with their beloved the 
intimacy of their earth!y intercourse. This 
view seems to be gaining ground among 
men of scholarship and of judgment. We 
believe Spiritists now claim Dr. 
James, Prof. Hyslop, Prof. Sidgwick, 
Hodgson, Prof. Oliver Lodge, and many 
opinions are entitled to re- 


others whose 
spect. 

One is constrained, 
this matter with an open 
mind, even though, with 
him, Spiritism seems to him still ‘not 
proven.”’ Lillian Whiting’s books present 
the subject in a manner both inspiring and 
elevating. Dr. Phillips Brooks's declara- 
tion that ‘“‘ Death is not the end of life, 
but only an event in life,” is the 
all her teaching. To take away “ the great 
sorrow that has surrounded death; the con- 
loss with which it has been 
still in the 
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reverent 
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sciousness of 
invested,’ and to inspire 
earth-life ‘*‘more intelligent 
worthy living,” a life 
significance ''—these 
Readers of whatever faith, of whatever at- 
titude toward Spiritism, will find in ** The 
Spiritual Significance,” as in ‘“ The World 
Beautiful,’’ much to ennoble and inspire. 

For ourselves, however, we must frankly 
that the phenomena claimed to be 
of spirit manifestation are inexpli- 
upon any theory whatsoever. To ac- 
cept Miss Whiting'’s faith would be not 
only infinitely consoling, but really simpler 
and than explain it away by 
means any other hypothesis, were it 
not for weak spot upon which she 
herself puts her finger in 
The Catholic Times, 
supposed communications from 
not only earthy and material, 
most part of “ trumpery 
ollections of certain unimportant and 
significant details of their lives.” 
Whiting defends this on the ground that 
such things alone can be “tests of iden- 
tity ""; but eliminate these tests and how 
much remains? After all, would not the 
supreme test be such large utterance, such 
exalted vision, such rapt eloquence, 
should convince us that we were listening 
to something higher than earthbound hu- 
manity? But when the spirits cease to 
give the proofs—and they are marvelous, 
inexplicable proofs—of their identity, what 
do we find? Can anything be more com- 
monplace than Miss Fields’s account of her 
twenty-four hours of heaven life? Compare 
it with Tickell's imagination of what that 
life is to Addison; with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
dream of it in ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim.’”’ Which 
is the more spiritual, the more probable— 
_ the Imagination of the earthly mind, or the 
supposed realization of the éreed spirit? 
Compare the invocations of Mrs. Piper's 
*control,"’ Imperator, with those purport- 
ing to come from the world of life and of 
light. 

So, while we read with keen interest 
Miss ‘Whiting’s books, doing homage to the 
sincerity of her convictions and the noble- 
ness of her purpose, and, verily, with “ the 
will to believe’ her conclusions, we can- 
not yet feel that we 
great secret. It may be that we are upon 
its threshold, As the last century saw an 
almost miraculous material development, 
so may the next see an equally amazing 
unfolding of psychic laws and forces. It 
may be that the belief in immortality, 
which has certainly faded during these 
latter years, is to be given back more 
abundantly, so that knowledge may take 
the place of hope. But, as it seems to us, 
the time is not yet; and still, for all that 
appears in the revelations of the spirit 
mediums, we cannot get beyond the silence 
of the grave, save with the faith and hope 
of “In Memoriam " and the promise of the 
Christ. 
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Minnesota To-day.* 


Judge Charles E. Flandrau's competency 
for the writing of a history of Minnesota 
cannot be questioned, for he has lived in 
the State through nearly ‘‘ the whele pe- 
riod of its political existence, and has taken 
part in most of the leading events in her 
history, both savage and civilized."" It is in 
@ narrative and colloquial manner that the 
author gives the facts. Judge Flandrau is 
neither pompous nor stilted, but constructs 
the story of his State in a most pleasing 
and understandable manner. He writes not 
in the least apologetically: “If I should 
in the course of my narrative so far forget 
myself as to indulgein a joke or relate an 
illustrative anecdote, the reader must put 
up with it.’ Minnesota, which according to 
the last census, has»a population of 1,751,- 
,895, owes its prosperity to the products of 
the farm, the dairy, the mine, the quarry, 
and the forest. Its industries are many, 
its leading ones being milling and lumber- 
ing. The State has, too, an enormous car- 
rying trade. All these various industrieg, 
are traced by Judge Flandrau from their 
beginnings. The generally accepted history 
of Minnesota represents that it was Louis 
Hennepin, a Francisean priest, who was 
the first white man ‘Who entered the pres- 
ent boundaries of Minnesota. The date given 
is 1680. Later researches tend to show that 
those two Frenchmen, Radison and Grosse- 
Hier, first saw the fair land as far back as 
‘It is also well authentitatea*that Du 
Luth visited Mille Lacs in 1670. Many 
other Frenchmen, 4s traders and priests; 
explored the new section of the country, 
but the impression they made was but 
slight. The author dwells on the coming 
‘of Jonathan Carver, who was born in Con- 
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various settlements which were 
made in the new country. Minnesota be- 
came a Territory in 1849. In 1857 the popu- 
lation was 150,000. In 1858 Minnesota as- 
sumed the dignity of a State. Very remark- 
able is the history of those immense mill- 
ing interests which have done so much for 
the prosperity of Minnesota. Twenty years 
ago the particular variety of wheat grown 
in the State was not held in high estima- 
tion. Mill products were deemed, too, of a 
grade. But new methods of milling 
were adopted, and to-day Minneapolis pro- 
duces the finest known qualities of flour. 
1898-00 the estimate of flour made in 
Minnesota was figured at 25,000,000 bar- 
rels. According to the last census the pop- 
ulation of Minneapolis was 202,718. The 
entire educational system ofthe State 
presented. At the conclusion may be found 
‘Frontier Tales,’’ with episodes. of adven- 
ture having to do with the history of Min- 
nesota. 
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Parliamentary enw in Fiction.” 
that politician born, 
expect matter for 
principles of 
the general 
when hard 
pressed by that necessity which ‘ knows no 
Certainly, one would as soon look 
Euclid as in a manual en- 
and the Mace." 
however, Mr. Hack- 
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for humor in 
titled ‘‘ The Gavel 

In this little volume, 
fairly sparkle, and one 
for sheer delight in the 
‘way of putting things,’ as the dear dead 
and forgotten ‘‘Country Parson" used to 
Even the marginal topics are witty, 
and the very index ‘“‘ pokes fun." Mr. 
Hackett sees the comic side of our legis- 
lators and legislation, and does not hesitate 
to make his readers see it, too. His literary 
and historic illusions are exceedingly apt, 
and are distinguished by the same humor- 
ous touch that characterizes his handling 
of affairs of the present. For example, he 
speaks of a certain question before the 
House of Commons “ during one of those 
lively disputations engendered by the habit 
that John Wilkes, Esquire, about that time 
had contracted of appearing, disappearing, 
and reappearing as a member from Mid- 
dlesex."’ One feels that Mr. Hackett wrote 
the book throughout with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

It is, not the less an accurate 
and valuable manual of parliamentary 
practice, open, as we have hinted, to, but 
one objection—that in the ‘laugh we pay 
forget the law. 

Into an age wherein one, eatnof = 
chickens or black boots without helopel ng 
to some society, with its meetings and fle- 
bates, Mr. Hackett's book comes’ with ay 
special significance. Since he has made 
his dry subject bud and blossom in 
fascinating a way, it is to be hoped that 
even our dear “ Daughters,"’ and ** Dames,” 
and.‘‘ Mothers "’ will not disdain to ‘read, 
mark, and inwardly digest”’ the succinct 
and bright chapters, to the future confu- 
sion of the profane who haunt their as- 
seniblies for the sake of refreshment to 
the masculine sense of humor. 

The public in general, who relish a liter- 
ary treat, and who desire ‘‘a correct and 
reasonably complete guide to what is now 
the approved practice of our various legis- 
lative bodies, State and National,’’ will do 
well to put themselves in the possessive 
case in relation to Mr. Hackett'’s accurate 
and clever book, 


A Story for Children.” 


In “The Road to Nowhere" Mr. Morse 
has produced a children's story book on 
what is in many ways a néw and original 
plan, It is the same sort of delightfully 
rambling and vague series of adventures 
which the little hero and heroine of the 
story experience that is found in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,’ to which the book is dedi- 
cated, But it is not by any means an 
imitation of that great classic for the 
young. It is a new and successful treat- 
ment of a popular idea for a child's story; 
that ‘s, the adventures of the two children 
who wander off upon a long journey on 
the road which runs past their house, in 
the course of which ‘ney see and hear 
many strange and marvelous things. If 
we should trace this theme back, it would 
probably be found to originate in the sim- 
ilar stories to be found in the folk-lore of 
many different peoples, which run back 
to a common source many ages ago. It is 
a subject which is very frequent among 
the German and Slavonic fairy tales. But 
Mr. Morse has imitated none of these. His 
story is his own, as is his working out of 
it. Among the characters who appear be- 
fore the children on their journey are 
many delightful and unfamiliar, as weil 
as ‘some of our old favorites. .The Hot- 
Cross Bunny, the Ginger-Snap,-and Cirrus 
the Cloud join with the Princess, the Witch, 
the Hen, Cat, the Pig, and many other 
old friends, in helping the children on their 
wonderful ‘journey. 
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through Phe text. are rein vest ¥ 
with id greatly 
leon” Votademted a 
story. They are not the ordi 
d's story, but 

This 


; into many a happy” 
little ones. nie | ae 


however, 


so 
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Tne Macuiutan Company's New Booxs 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry in 


the English Tongue. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
and T. W. ROLLESTON, with an Introdtic- 
tion by the former. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 


Among the contributors to 
the volume are: LIONEL 
JOHNSON, A. P.GRAVES, 
DOUGLAS HYDE, W. B. 
YEATS, etc. 


The Men Who Made the Nation. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY FROM 
1760 TO 1865. By EDWIN - ERLE 
SPARKS, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Cloth, $2,600 


Iilustrated from Contempo- 
rary Prints, Documents, etc., 
reproduced in facsimile, 


Who’s Who? 1901 

AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Edited 
by DOUGLAS SLADEN. Inits 53d year of 
issue. Crown 8vo, $1.75 


In addition to the biographies 
of living men hard to find else- 
where, the book contains much 
valuable tabulated information 

The Elements of Astronomy. 

By the author of “Starland,” By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., Professor of 
“Atlas of Astronomy,” “The Astronomy and Geometry in the University of 
Story of the Cun,” alte ote Cambridge. Cloth, illustrated, 80 ceats net. 


Outlines of the History of the English Language. 


By T. N. TOLLER, M. A., Late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor of En- 
glish, Owen’s College. Cloth, 12mo. $1.10 net. 


An admirable little Manual 
for the use of Schools and 
Training Colleges. 


Each Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Life and Death of 

RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “ The 


Forest Lovers,” ‘Little Novels of Italy,” etc 


r2mo. $1.59. 


Everywhere pronounced the 
best novel of its year; by Mr. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 
even “The only first-class 
book of 1900.” 


In the Palace of the King. 
“A charming idyl, full of A LOVE STORY oF OLD MADRID. 


intense interest.” —Boston Ad- 
vertiser. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of 
. ee capital story!7Wew . “Saracinesca,” etc. Illustrated by FRED ROE. 


ork Tribune, 
1. Who Goes 


"IM An exquisitely written as 
well as exceedingly britfiant 
and captivating romance of 


There? Sy B. K. Benson. 
THE STORY OF A SPY IN THE CiviL WAR. 


“Veterans who took part in the campaigns of 
the civil war.” — Atlanta the Army of the Potomac will follow every page 
Constitution. with absorbed interest.” —Springfield Republican, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave.,N.Y. 





_Ghe Greatest and the Most Charming 
Love Story o& the Twentieth Century 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


$1.50 By Henry Harland. $1.50 


“NO STORY SO PURE, SO CHARMING, SO AP- 
PEALING, IS TO BE FOUND IN ALL LITERATURE.” 
“1T HAS ALL THE CHARM THAT IS IN LOVE 
ITSELF.” “THE AUTHOR GIVES US THE INEFFABLY 
SWEET STORY WITH A WIT, A TACT, A MANNER 
THAT MAKE ONE WONDER WE EVER THOUGHT 
OF LOVE AS A TALE THAT WAS OLD AND STALE.” 


It may be read by the seaside, the fireside, in the 
study, and by the wayside. It suits all moods, for 
it charms all moods to its own gracious mood. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COMPLETE YOUR DICKENS 
John Jasper’s Secret | tinue 
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ANDRE’S CAPTORS. . 


Judge Dykman Refutes Recent 


Stateménts. 
Jo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The New York History Company has pub- 
lished a new History of Westchester Coun- 
ty, which is full and complete, -and mani- 
fests much patient labor and research, and 
the authors are entitled to great praise for 
the history they have produced, 

Unfortunately, hawever, they have fallen 
into some errors if relation to the capture 
of Major John André, the British spy. 

The errors seem to have arisen in this 
way: William Abbatt has recently’ pub- 
lished a book which he has called ‘ The 
Crisis of the Revolution,” in which he col- 
lected the facts in relation to the capture 
of Major André and his movements sub- 
sequent to his capture, and the authors of 
the new history say that Abbatt’s book is 
the final athority upon all the details of 
the capture of André. 

They then siy that the number of the 
original party is often erroneously stated 
as seven, and that William Abbatt shows 
that it consisted of eight, whose names are 
accurately given by Mr. Couch. 

in the first place, it is to be said that Mr. 
Abbatt did not say that there were eight 
persons in the party engaged in the capture 
of André. . He merely says that another per- 
son had stated in an application for a pen- 
sion for the widow of John Dean that he 
witnessed the arrival of eight persons at 
Armonk with Major André. 

The new history further states that the 
part of Dean in the affair is overlooked, or 
only inadequately referred to in most ac- 
counts of the capture of André, and then 
contains this remarkable statement: “ That 
the great importance of the eoncealed pa- 
pers was first really recognized by him at 
a time when André was pleading for his 
release and making promises which Dean, 
if not the others, had a very strong suspi- 
cion the British officer both could and 
would fulfill.” 


Undisputed facts will show how entirely 
erroneous that statement is. 

Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart 
stopped André in the Highland: Turnpike, 
where Paulding had the well-known con- 
versation with him and ordered him to 
dismount, They then took down the fence 
on the west side of the turnpike and all 
passed through and went about fifteen.rods 
into the field, where they made the search 
which resulted in the discovery of the in- 
criminating papers. Paulding was the only 
one of the three who could read writing, 
and when the papers were found he de- 
clared André was a spy. 





Then André commenced pleading for his 
release, and all.of his pleading and all of 
his offers were made then and there and 
rejected; and during all that-time the-party 
on the Davis Hill was half a mile away. 

After the incriminating papers were found 
André was directed to resume his clothing 
and the party went back to the post road, 
which they crossed, and then went “a con- 
siderable, distance to the east of it in the 
field. , 

They stopped under the shade of a tree 
near a spring. André rode the horse and 
Paulding led it. 

The four men came down to them, and 
Paulding said; *‘ We have got a prisoner,” 
and erdered’ André to dismount 

Nothing was said there about the papers, 
and they were not exhibited. There is no 
record of any interference by Dean, either 
by act or word, or that he was there. 


After the four men from the hill had 
joined the other three with André, they all 
went to the old White Plains Road, a short 
distance from the house of Isaac Read, 
where they borrowed the cards in the 
morning, and stopped at that house. 
Thence they went to the house of Jacob 
Romer, the father of one of the captors. 
They then conducted the prisoner first to 
Kensico, then known as Wright's Mills, 
and then to Sand’s Mills at Armonk, in the 
town of North Castle. 

It is further stated in the new history 
that Abbatt “ points out that Dean was the 
officer in command, and that he took 
charge of the prisoner when Paulding, 
Williams, and Van Wart brought him to 
the top of the hill.” 

Now, that sentencé amounts to nothing 
as a statement of fact. They say that Ab- 
batt ‘“‘ points out that Dean was the offi- 
cer in command,” not that Abbatt says so, 
or the fact is so, but if it is so intended for 
the assertion of fact that John Dean was 
the officer in command, then it is .suffi- 
cient to say of it that there is not the least 
particle of evidence extant to support it, or 
that John Bean exercised any command or 
control at any stage of the proceedings. 

The claim for the prominence of John 
Dean in the capture is new, and now 
brought forward for the first time. He 
never claimed to be connected with it in 
any way, and the excuse for his failure to 
do so is quite far fetched and unsatisfact- 
ory. All of the accounts show that John 
Paulding was the leading spirit in the capt- 
ure of Major André, P 


The language of the writers of the new 
history, when referring to William Abbatt 
for authority upon this question, is quite 
guarded. They do not say that Abbatt says 
there were eight persons in the party, but 
that he ‘ shows that it consisted of eight.” 
What he shows may. be a matter of infer- 
ence. It will be very strange, if, after all 
of Mr. Abbatt's investigation, he stated the 
number at eight. He took his facts on this 
subject after consultation with me, from an 
article published by me in The Magazine of 
American History, in 1889, and in all of his 
conversations with me, he never intimated 
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that he had detected anyerror in my state- 
ment of facts, : 5 ) 

It is further erroneously stated in the new 
history that there were eight persons in 
the party concerned in the capture of Major 
André, That assertion is not only unsup- 
ported by evidence, but it is in direct con- 
tradiction of every statement on the sub- 
ject. The number is stated at eight in the 
article of Mr. Couch as it is printed in the 
new history, and it seemed strange to me 
that he should have fallen into that error, 
as he is entirely familiar with the facts in 
relation to the capture of André. 

It turns out, however, that he stated the 
fact as it has always been understood, that 
there were seven persons engaged in the 
capture oy André, but. the number was 
changed from seven to eight after his 
manuscript left his possession. Fortunately, 
however, for Mr. Couch, there yet remains 
in his article the statement that the money 
receivea for the articles taken from André 
was divided “ among the party of seven.” 

After the most thorough examination of 
ail the evidence, I have reached the con- 
clusion that John Dean was not concerned 
in the capture of Major André at all, afd 
that he cid not constitute one of the seven 
men who were engaged in that capture, 
The evidence that he was not so engaged is 
sufficient to-sustain ‘the Verdict of a petit 
jury against him. I will first state all of 
the evidence there is in favor of his pres- 
ence with the captors and his participation 
in. the capture. 


The first writer who introduced the name 
of John Dean in connection with the en- 
terprise was Benson J. Lossing. In his 
“ Field Book of the Revolution” he says: John 
Yerks preposed the expedition and first 
enlistea -Jchn Dean, James Romer, and 
Abraham Williams, and John © Paulding; 
that Paulding procured a permit and per- 
suaded Isaac Van Wart to accompany 
them: that on their way they were joined 
by David Williams. That made seven with 
Yerks. Lessing gave no authority for that 
Statement, and it differs from the state- 
ment of the captors. David Williams said 
in an original statement made by him that 
Join Paulding requested him to go on the 
scout; that they started, and, after walking 
a raile or so, they fell in with David Will- 
iams, and they-went to the barn of John 
Anderson, where they slept that night. He 
says nothing abeut Dean or Yerks. 

In the statement of David Williams he 

said: “It was about 1 o'clock P. M., as I 
was nentiae the door with Mr. Bene- 
dict's daughjer, * * * when | saw six 
men coming. She remarked: ‘They have 
guns 1 jumped over a boara fie and 
met them. | Boys,’ said I, t whetée are you 
going?’ They answered: ‘ We age, going to 
Tarrytowr..’ I then said, ‘If yoo |will wait 
until IT get my~gun I will go witi{ you.’ The 
names of five of the six persons ré Isaac 
Van Wart, John Paulding, Wiliam Will- 
iams, John Yerks,-and James Romer. The 
name of the sixth I have forgotten. John 
Yerks told Bolton it was Isaac See.” 
, Davia Williams further stated as follows: 
“ A‘tier procuring. them,” [the cards,} ‘‘ we 
went out-to Davis's Hill, wHere we separ- 
ated, leaving four on the hill, and three. 
viz,, Van Wart, Paulding, and myself, pro- 
ceeded on the Tarrytown road.” 


In a swern statement made by John 
Pauiding he said this, among other things: 
“That they delivered over Andr@ with the 
papers found on him to Col. Jameson, who 
commanded on the lines; that shortly there- 
after they. were summoned to appear as 
witnesses at the headquarters of Gen 
Washington, at Tappan; that they were 
at Tuppan some days, * * * and while 
there, Col. William 8. Smith redeemed the 
wateh lof André] from them -for thirty 
guineas, which, with the money received 
for the herse, saddle, and bridle, they di- 
vided equally among themselves, and they 
and four other persons who belonged t 
thetr party. but when André was taken 
were about half a mile off, keeping a look- 
out on the hill.” 


The Rey. Dr. Todd, who wrote the article 
upon the town of Greenburgh for Scharf's 
“History of Westchester County," said 
this: “The names of the young men as 
given leng after by David Williams were 
Isaat Van Wart, John Paulding, William 
Williams, John Yerks, James Romer, and 
the name of the sixth, added Mr. Williams, 
I have forgotten. It has been said to have 
been Isaac See, but Lossing gives the name 
of John Dean, which seems to be correct, 
having been confirmed by a statement of a 
citizen of Tarrytown, who received it di 
rectly from Isaac Van Wart himself.” 

Who that citizen was or to whom he made 
the statement Dr. Todd does not say. In 
any view it is hearsay evidence at best. So 
that the statement that the seventh man 
was John Dean has no evidence for its 
support, but the assertion of Lossing alone 
unsupported by any authority. 

Moreover, I have two original statements 
of Van Wart, and he does not mention the 
name of Dean in either of them. 

I will now state the evidence to prove 
that there were but seven men in the parry 
engaged in the capture of Major André, 
and that John Dean was not one of them. 

Mr. Bolton, the author of the first “* His- 
tory of Westchester County,” received the 
story of the capture of André from John 
Yerks, who was one of the party, and 
Yerks told Bolton that he proposed the 
matter to John Paulding, and that while 
Paulding was obtaining the necessary per- 
mit Yerks enlisted Isaaéd See, James Ro- 
mer, and Abraham Williams. That Pauld- 
ing soon returned with the permit, accom- 
panied by Isaac Van Wart, That they [six] 
took the road to Cross River, where they 
were joined by David Williams, who was 
the seventh man. Yerks did not mention 
the name of John Dean at all. 

Washington Irving in his life of Wash- 
ington, says the panty consisted of seven 
men. He says *‘ Four took post on a hill 
above Sleepy Hollow, to watch the road 
which crossed the country,” but he does 
not give their names. 

The three others, John Paulding, Issac 
Van Wart, and David Williams by name, 
stationed themselves on the road which 
runs parallel to the Hudson. 

The following is an extract from a paper 


\ 


| and read before the Albany Institute, Gen. 
j; Van Cortlandt heard the story of t 
y times. 


capture from John man 

In a letter which he wrote to a frie 
‘about the time when an application was 
made to. 88 to increase the pension 
of the captors, he said: ‘I have heard the 
story of the capture from Paulding thirt 
years ago, and repeatedly since. It was al- 
ways uniform and never contradictory.” 
The extract is this: ‘ Although the names 
of Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart have 
passed into history as the captors of André, 
yet the pdrty to which they belonged con- 
sisted of seven persons. Their names were 
John Yerks, John Paulding, Isaac See, 
James Romer, Abraham Williams; Isaac 
Van Wart, to join them, while Yerks en- 
listed. Abraham Williams, James Romer, 
and Isaac See proceeding to Pleasant- 
ville, they were joined on the way #y Da- 
vid Williams. * * ® Romer, Abraham 
Williams, See, and Yerks, stationing them- 
selves on the hill above the village, while 
the remaining three concealed themselves 
among the trees and bushes which bordered 
the Post Road.” 

Here we have a direct statement of the 
names of the four persons who were sta- 
tioned on the hill, John Dean was not 
there, and as he was not there he did not 
constitute one of the party, for there never 
was any dispute about the names of the 
three actual captors, who were by the 
Post Road. 

Mr. Sparks, in his life of Benedict Ar- 
nold, says this: ‘ lt happened that the same 
morning on which André crossed Pines 
Bridge, seven persons who resided near 
Hudson's River, on the neutral ground, 


agreed voluntarily to go out in company, - 


armed, watch the road, and intercept any 
suspicious stragglers or droves of cattle 
that might be seen passing toward New 
York. Four of this party were stationed 
on a hill, where they had a view of the 
road for a considerable distance. The three 
others named, John Paulding, David Will- 
jams, and Isaac Van Wart, were concealed 
in the bushes at another place, and very 
near the road,”’ 

Sargent, in his life of André, says this: 
‘‘On the preceding day seven young men, 
mostly natives of and well acquainted with 
the neighborhood, had agreed to waylay 
the road in quest of spoil.’’ 

Lossing, in his ** Field Book of the Revo- 
lution,”’ says: ‘‘On the morning when An- 
dré crossed Pines Bridge, a little band of 
seven volunteers went out near Tarrytown 
to provost cattle being driven to New 
York.” 


Thus Lossing says there were seven_per- 
sons in the company, but names John Dean 
as one, instead of Isaac See, contrary to 
every other statement, and al] other his- 
toric evidence, except Dr. Todd, who fol- 
lowed him. 

I have now shown that the statement in 
the new history that there were eight men 
in the party concerned in the capture of 
Major André is not only unsupported by 
evidence, but is in direct conflict with all of 
the evidence on the subject. 

I have also shown that the claim for the 
prominence of John Dean in the transac- 
tion is entirely destitute of support, and 
finally I have shown that John Dean was 
not one of the party. The claim for his 
participation fails with the failure to show 
that there were eight instead of seven per- 
sons engaged in the capture or rather in 
‘the party_engaged in the capture. 

It is quite unfortunate that the authors 
of the new history made an effort to 
charge the settled facts in the André case. 
ft WOR a most remarkable episode in the 

story of the Revolutionary War, and the 

}'fan blaze of history has been 
upon it. 

The number and names of the persons en- 
gaged in the capture have been long known, 
ard their identity well settled. No new 
evidence has been discovered to change the 
eurrent of history, and the historical stu- 
dent will be at a loss to discover any ade- 
quate motive for the effort. 

J. 0. DYKMAN. 

White Plains, Jan. 7, 1901. 
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THE SEASON’S BEST BOOKS. 


A List of Our Most Successful Publi- 
cations and the Reasons for 


Their Success. 


To your dilettante literary 
man the sales of books may not 
be of any particular interest, but 
that they are to the general pub- 
lic is attested by the fact that the 
publisher invariably announces a 
large sale as his most potent ad- 
vertiser. 

It inay not be out of place, 
therefore, to note which of our 
books that we have advertised so 
widely have done the best dur. 


ing the Christmas rush. Here 


they are, divided iftto two classes | 


afrd arranged alphabetically : 


Fiction. 


A Bicycle of Cathay, by Frank. R. 
Stockton. 
The Cardinal’s Rose, by van Tassel 
Sutphen. 
| Chloris of tre Island, by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. 


The Conspirator:, by Robert W..| 


Chamters, 
Devil Tales, by 
Boyle. 
Elzanor, by Mr:. Humph-y Ward. 
| The Expatriates, by Lilian Bell. 
| The Idiot at Home, by John Ken- 
| drick Bangs. 
The Love of Parson Lord, by Mary 
E. Wilkin: 


Virginia Frazzr 


prepared by Gen. Pierre Van Cortkandt' Lessons in Love, by Katrina Trask. 


‘2; | The Mantle of Elijah, by I. Zangwill. 


The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 

Men with the Bark On, by Frederic 
Remington. ; 

The Meloon Farm, by Maria Louise 
Pool. 

The Passing of Thomas, by Thomas 
A. Janvier. 

Red Pottage,by Mary Cholmondeley- 

The Rogg‘e and Reggie Stories, by 
Gertrude Smith. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


The Browning Letters. 

From India to the Planet Mars, by 
Prof. Th. Flournoy. 

Hypnotism in Me:tal and Moral 
Culture, by De. J. D. Qsackenbos. 

Literaty Friends ani Acquaintance, 
by W. D Howells. 

Lucid Intervals, by E. S, Martin. 

The Martyrdom of an Empress, 
Anonymous. 

Manners ani Social Usages, by Mrs. 
John Sherwood... (New Ed.) 

Mother Goose for Grown-Ups, by 
Guy We more Carryl. 

Napoleon—the Last Phase, by Lord 
Rosebery. 

The Riddle of the Universz, by 
Ernst Haeckel. 

The Story of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Science, by Henry Smith 
Williams, M. D. 

The Unknown, by Camille Flam 
marion. 

Women of the Bible, by Eminent 
Divines. 

The strength of this list lies 
obviously in its wide range. 

Here are books that appeal te 
almost every class of reader, from 

the college professor, who buys a 

book by Haeckel instinctively, 

because he knows it is by the 
greatest living scientist, to the 
child who is pleased by the col- 
ored pictures in the Roggie and 
Reggie Stories, The'list of fic- 
tion includes admirable examples 
of almost every school. The in- 
tellectual love story, the romantie 
love story, humor, dialect and 
satire are all represented. The 
list of miscellaneous books in- 
cludes the most notable works ot 
the year in science, history and 


biography. 


The books are not all new. 


For example, “The Browning 
Letters” and “ The Martyrdom ot 
an Empress” have both been on 
the market for two seasons, but 
the very fact that they are still 
among our best sellers is in itselt 
the strongest proof of the re- 
markable characterof these books. 


* * . * ” : 7 


You have probably been read- 
ing the newspaper accounts of 
the hazing investigation at West 
Point. 

If you want a complete and 
faithtul picture of the life of a 
boy at the 
| read Captain Charles King’s 


Cadet Days. 


This is a book by a man who has 


military academy 





| been through it all and knows 
It is illus- 


$1.25. 


| whereof he speaks, 
| trated by Zogbaum. 


|'Harper & Brothers 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





OMAR ONCE MORE. 


A New Edi ion with Commentary 
and Bibliographical Introduction.* 


The Knickerbocker Press has just issued 
another edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, containing the text of the fifth 
or, generally accepted edition, as well as 
many unusual features of great interest, 
so that this edition must of necessity find 
a place the shelves of all Omar col- 
lectors, . 

Prof. E. Dennison Ross has contributed 
to the volume an introductory essay of 
about seventy pages, on the life and times 
Omar Khayyam, divided into two por- 
the first containing a review of the 
political condition of Persia during Omar's 
lifetime, giving in this way a sort of 
frame work for the sketch of Omar which 
follows, all positively known facts in his 
life being therein summarized and a list of 
his writings added. This is followed by a 
biographical sketch of Edward FitzGer- 
ald, succeeded in turn by the quatrains 
themselves. The author, Mr. H. M. Batson, 


on 


of 
tions, 


following with about 160 pages of comment- } 


ary, the quatrains being taken up and dis- 
cussed, line for line, the author first giving 
a good description of Persian poetry in 
general, and especially of the ruba’‘l or 
quatrain. 

In his preface, Mr. Batson says his book 
has been written with a view to helping 
those who, on their first introduction to 
Omar Khayyam as interpreted by Fitz- 
Gerald, find difficulty in understanding 
the metaphysical side of his writings. 

Most of us know Omar through the pages 


of his paraphraser, Edward 


whose beautiful rendering is now one of 


our most cherished classics; but the fasci- | 


mation exercised by FitzGerald is not want- 
ing in Omar himself, as a study of literal 
translations will soon convince the in- 
quirer who is not able to read him in the 
original Persian—and the chief reason of 
this fascination is not far to seek. Nothing 
is more impressive than to find ourselves, 
our emotions, our doubts, our immature 
beliefs, depicted by a great soul that has 
been for nearly eight hundred years num- 
bered with the fmmortal dead; in him we 
see reflected our own heart-searchings, and 
are not a little touched by them, But it is 
necessary to recollect, as I shall presently 
point out, that all which passes under his 
name was not written by Omar; and it ts 
to be hoped that some competent scholar 
may at an early day depart so far from the 
ordinary routine as ? as us, as nearly as 
may be done, the real ar of the eleventh 
century—we do not want new metrical 
translations so.much as a judicious sifting 
of texts, which might leave a residuum 
genuine beyond dispute. 


Mr. Batson, in preparing his commentary 
on the Rubaiyat, has drawn largely upon 
the translations and editions of Omar 
Khayyam made by Edward Heron-Allen, 
Dole, John Payne, Whinfield, Garner, and 
McCarthy, as well as upon the “ Letters 
and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGer- 
ald,’ edited by William Aldis Wright, the 
Glyde Life of FitzGerald,"’ the rare ‘‘ Two 
Suffolk Friends,’ written by F. H. Groome, 
as well as upon valuable notes on Omar 
contained in Dean Plumtre’s “ Ecclesi- 
astes"'; confessing also indebtedness to 
Swinburne’s ‘ Blake,’’ and to various gmag- 
azine articles on Omar Khayyam or his 
translators. 

Prof. Ross also contributes a prefatory 
note to his sketch of the life. and times of 
Omar Khayyam, in which he says it may 
indeed be considered rash to attempt the 
biography of a man of whom so little is 
known; but the great interest shown in 
Omar, and the very inadequate biograph- 
ical sketches so far presented to the public 
has induced him to collect all available 
material for such a life to be found in Per- 
sian and Arabic literature; summarizing 
also the political events of the time, fol- 
lowed by all that is at present known of 
Omar Khayyam from Oriental authorities. 

Leaving out of consideration the political 
position of Nishapur and Merv, the towns 
fn the Province of Khorasan, in Northeast- 
ern Persia, with which Omar was most 
closely connected, and which were at the 
height of their glory at the time of his 
death, we find Prof, Ross adding very ma- 
terlally to our knowledge of Omar himself. 
His account is based on three classes of 
authorities—the statements of persons who 
actually knew Omar, two in all; allusions 
found in works dating from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, five in all, and 
references in works later, than the four- 
teenth century, from which he has chosen 
the few most important. He also adds that 
the oldest known “ Tezkiret.”’ or Lives of 
the Poets, 'Awfi's, (about 1200.A. D.,) makes 
no mention of Omar, which does not prove 
him unacqualnted with the quatrains, but 
only that he did not consider them impor- 
tant enough to warrant Omar's inclusion 
among the great poets of Persia, while 
Dawlat Shah, writing much later, simply 
mentions Omar in connection with another 
poet. The ‘“ Chahar Makala,” by Nizami-i- 
*Aruzi of Sarmakand, written in the first 
half of the twelfth century, contains an 
allusion to Omar, which is said to have 
been known to Europeans as long as Omar 
published an English version of the whole 
book, from which the ene extract has 
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NEW YORK, 


he would not speak idle words. 
rived at Nishapur in the year A. 

(A. D. 1135-36,) it being then some 
since that great man had veiled his counte- 
nance in the dust, and this lower world had 
been bereaved of him, I went to visit his 
grave on the eve of Friday, 
had the claims of a muster on me,) taking 
with me a guide to point out to me his 
tomb. So he brought me out to the Hira 
turned to the left, and his 
tomb lay at the foot of a garden wall, over 
which pear trees and peach trees thrust 
their heads, and on his grave had fallen so 
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many flower leaves that his dust was hid- | 


den beneath the flowers, 
Another reference to Omar will be found 


in a little-known historical work, published” 
Histories,”” | 


in 1405, “The Paradise of 
which contains citations from earlier books, 


| one being the exact words of a man who 


knew Omar in the flesh: 
Ibrahim Khayyam, 
poraries in most sciences, and especially in 
He is the author of world 
renowed and _ incomparable treatises; 
among his poems is the following quatrain: 
“Every atom which has been on the face 

of the earth 

Was once a 

beauty; 
Blow away the dust from a beauty’s cheek 
with delicacy, 

For this, too, was once 
ringlet of a beauty.’ 
Prof. Ross enumerates other allusions to 
The Delight of 
Souls,’" a history of learned men, by Mo- 
hammed Shahrazuri, dating from the mid- 
die of the thirteenth century; while a Sufi 
treatise on the progress of the soul, writ- 
ten A. D. 1223, Nejnyud-Din Razi, con- 
tains a long critici§m on Omar. ‘ To form 
an estimate of his utter shamelessness and 
corruption, it is only necessary to read the 
following verses composed by him.” A lit- 
tle later in the same century will be 
a well-known criticism of Omar in Ibn-el- 
Kifti's ‘‘ History of Learned Men 
in a geographical work in Arabic, written 
by Zakariya-el-Kazwini, who died A. D. 
1283, will be found a reference to Omar: 
“Among the learned men of Nishapur was 
Omar Khayyam. He was a man versed in 
all branches of philosophy, and especially 
in mathematics.” The next allusion to 
Omar is found in Rashid-ud-~Din's “* Com- 
pendium of Histories,”’ 1310, which 
tains the oldest version of the story 

“The Three School Friends.” 

Of the later accounts of Omar Khayyam, 
only one, the “ Millennium History,’’ which 
ended with the year 1000 of the Hijra, 
that is the end of the sixteenth century, 
adds anything new to our knowledge of 
Omar. This refers to various scientific 
pamphlets of his composition, as well as to 
his beltef in the transmigration of souls. 

The.whole account of Omar -Khayyam's 
life is most interesting; by prétession he, 
was an astronomer, and ope of the eight” 
men appointed by .Melik Shah» 
the calendar, and who inate uttlec ‘thé fa- 
mous Jalali era. While it is aup sed thag, 
Omar wrote a good many books, jten only” 
are known to us by name; 
the Rubaiyat, “ Demonstrations of 
Problems in Algebra,"’ and “ Some pirti- 
culties of Euclid’s Definitions;’’ are all 
that are in actual existence. The alge- 
bra has been edited and translated by M. 
Woepcke, while the’ * Euclid Definitions’ 
exists in manuscript form in the Leyden 
Library. . 

In ‘concluding his introduction Prof. Ross 
reminds us that the Persian quatrain, short 
as it is, is as entirely finished and indepen- 
dent in form as is our own sonnet: ~ 

“The ruba’i form of verse is essential! 
Persian in origin, and as far as mere metri- 
cal form is concerned, it was used by the 
very earliest Persian poets of whom we 
have any record. It is, however, Abu ga'id- 
ibn Abi-l-Khayr (968-1049) who must re- 
garded as the founder of the epigrammati- 
cal quatrain. He was the first to make ex- 
clusive use of this form for all his poétical 
compositions, and he gaye to it that s 
cial stamp as a medium of terse ‘pati. 

Ethé, *‘ He 


sophic utterance which it has retained, 
Pince. To quote the words of Dr. 

made the quatrain the focus of all. mystic- 
pantheistic refractions,’ « 

In the introductory chapter te his com- 
mentary—in which the quatrains are taken 
up one by one—Mr. Batson also adds the 
following short synopsis of Persian poetry, 
which cannot fail to be found of interest to 
Omarians: 

The poetry of Persia includes the epic 
and the elegy, the lyrics and the ode, but 
in the union of mystic and morai through 
the medium of the ruba’i or quatrain, most 
of the great poets have found their main 
vehicle of expression. With some it Is the 
ethical side of their writi which we 

know, with others it is the mysti- 
ut in either case the “stanses are 
rung together —— a want of consecu- 
tivepees which is extremely embarragsi 
to the student. No sequence of thought 
ible, the form of the ruba’l forbidding 
anything more continuous than short gnom- 
fe utterances contained within a given 
etipors.- Even if the work is a long one 
S poems are quite unconnected in argu- 
ment: a ses quatrain is ae oom 
ete self troduce 

Pubject and’ the fourth “drives ‘the, nail 
through the heart.’ But this is not the 
whole of the difficulty we find in attempt- 
ing to pursue the tho t of a Persian poet. 
He s his sententious verses in a cer- 
tain order, in which, however, his readers 
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Good Library 
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A NEw OFFER to bring these 
est and other good books within 
the reach of every family. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

| Piease send me by mail with- 
out charge circulars.of the books 
| checked on the following list, viz.: 
|..Whittier ; ..Lowell; ..Longfellow ; 
|,.Emerson; ..Holmes ; .. Hawthorne; 
|...Harte ; ...Dickens ; ... Thackeray ; 
|.. Macaulay ; ..American Statesmen. 


| Also full particulars of your 
NEW OFFER FOR 1901 
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CENTRICITIES OF GENIUS 


By Major J. B. POND. 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


‘IT IS MANY A DAY SINCE I HAVE READ SO FASCINATING A BOOK OF 
REMINISCENCES.” —NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 
“ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING BOOKS OF THE YEAR FROM ANY POINT 
OF VIEW.’’—ROCHESTER SUNDAY HERALD 
“IT FAIRLY REEKS WITH PERSONALITY." —HOME FOURNAL. 
“ ADORNED BY MANY PICTURES NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED,” 
—DETROIT FOURNAL. 
“* POSSESSES UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS.”’—SOSTON FOURNAL. 
“THE WHOLE BOOK IS MARVELOUSLY INTERESTING.”’"—SOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
“AS INTERESTING AS DISRAELI’S FAMOUS ‘CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.’— 
PHILADELFHIA ITEM. 
“SHINING BY REFLECTED LIGHT, ITS PAGES LITERALLY TEEM WITH IN- 
TERESTING ANECDOTES.” —CH/CAGO EVENING POST. 
“ORIGINALITY STAMPS THE VOLUME, COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PORTRAITS.” THE BOSTON GLOBE 
“THE GET-UP IS WORTHY OF THE MATTER OF THE BOOK.” 
—PHIL.IDELPHI A EVENING TELEGR APH. 


It is.a handsome octavo volume, 53f x 834 inches, of 629 pages, with 100-half-tone por- 
trait illustrations. Beautifully bound in English silk cloth. At all bdokstores. $3.50. 


6. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, 119-121 W, 23¢ ST., NEW YORK. 


The Master Christian 


By MARIE CORELLI 


NOW IN ITS 


90th THOUSAND |. 


A novel in which the truth is fearlessly spoken. 


~ 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. At all booksellers. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS, N. vO 
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utmost prosperity and we commend. it 
* | -unreservedly to the fostering care of the 
inyetigent. citizens of New York. 


THE LANDSCAPE ARGHITECTS. 


The quasi-public dinner of the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, if 
that be the proper style of the organiza- 
tion, which was held on Jan, 8, ti, New. 
York, had possibilities of 
importance. What was exptiotity | dong, 
had perhaps none other than 
significance, The assembled landscape 
architects resolved that they would, 
thenceforth, hold three dinners a year, 
and that at each of these assemblages: 
they would present, for the criticism of 
their brethren, what they might have 
been “ up to” since the previous meeting. 

And here at once oecurs the previous 
question. How is a landscape architect 
to show what he has been “ up to'?? In 
architecture proper it is assumed tHat 
this is easy enough. The projected work 
ean be shown by drawings. And it is 
quite true that, though nothing can be 
falser than the perspective effect of an 
architectural drawing; made by a man 
who is, as the present rule, not even 
the author of the design which he thus 
“fakes,” yet the things that are shown 
on an architectural drawing ought to be 
made to “come true.” But in a design 
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COLUMB:A UNIVERSITY. 


The President and Board of Trustees 
of “Columbia University in the City of 
New York” have just made a state- 
ment of the situation of the university 
and its prospects that should appeal 
with much force to the citizens who care 
for the better things of our metropolitan 
life. We shall not enter into the details 
in this place, as the statement has al- 
ready been published in the daily edition 
of THE New Yor«K Times, In substance 
it is that the university has occupied the 
noble property on Morningside Heights, 
and made the great extensions in its 
work with which the public is familiar, 



































































































































iy ‘at an expense in round numbers of | for landscape gardening the case is dif- 
i $8,000,000. Of this only $3,000,000 re- ferent. The design can be shown only in 
¥ mains as a debt, on which the annual in- | 2 model. Even so, it represents the hopes 
ia terest charge is $98,500: The Trustees.|.of the designer rather than his certi- 
he say: tudes. If the obstinate trees and the 
H ‘. obstinate grass refuse to grow as his de- 
He Careful - erapetation justifies - - the sign ordains that they shall grow, the 
3 Trustees in saying that in eight years 

i from now the university will be able, by | ¢ffects he has aimed at will not be real- 
i the increase of income from its fees and | ized and his work will be, to that extent, 
3. enéowments, to care for its floating debt | a failure. 


But at all events he has advantages 
over the architect who is at present try- 
ing, in complete and complacent igno- 
rance, to usurp his function, and whose 
notion of landseape gardening seems to 
be that it is something “ axial,’”’ symmet- 
rical, and “subject to architecture, which 
-is subject-to the same conditions. Who- 
ever wishes to sée tfits theory reduced ” to 
an. absurdity, ard. ‘ppt t to. an open shame,, 
cannot do better than to observe the re~: 
sults of such public parkmaking as has 
been done in accordance with it. THe 
landscape. architect, unlike the unqual: , 
ified architect, at least is “‘ charged with- 
knowledge ” about the places and ¢ondi- 
tions in which trees and grass will prob- 
ably. grow, andthe places in which they 
probably will not. He is, more or less, a 
harticulturist and an arboriculturist. 
This is one of the reasons for wishing 
very well to the Society of Landscape 
Architects, and more power to its cor- 
porate elbow. 


without embarrassment to its education- 
al work. The falling in of contingent in- 
terest already definitely established may 
hasten this result importantly. 


ne 
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If our interest payable can be taken 
*care of for eight years, the problem of 
the university, growing out of its re- 
moval to the new site, w@l be solved. 


The trust fund of the university has 
been increased by $1,250,000; the library 
has grown from 120,000 to over 300,000 
volumes, the teaching force from 226 to 
361, and the number of students from 
1,064 to 2,060. These figures do not in- 
clude either Barnard College or the 
Teachers College. 
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Since removal, also, an educational de- 
ficiency of more than $48,000 has been 
overcome, and the university, after this 
academic year, will be running» within. 
its income, after assuming the full care 
of tts enlarged plant. 
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This is an excellent and even remarka- 
ble showing. The benefits conferred on 
the city by the university cannot be 
measured in money, but it is an impor- 
tant element in its usefulness that its 
affairs are managed with the energy, 
prudence, and sagacity of a great busi- 
ness enterprise. That fact is a guaran- 
tee of its permanence and the growth 
of its beneficent What has 
been accomplished since the change in 
fite was determined on is ample evidence 
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SLANG AND - VOCABULARY. 
Some one recently remarked in the col- 
umns of THe New YorK TIMES SATUR- 


DAY REviEew that if young persons were 
induced to regard books as educators in- 
stead of @pere story tellers there would 
be less slang in our daily conversation. 
Now and 
few of us are aware how much of it we 


influence. 


, slang is a lazy man's crutch, 
that the management of the university 


is of high We should 
say that there ought to be no difficulty 
in securing the very moderate amount 
needed annually for so short a period as 
eight years, when the basis of the uni- 
versity’s work will be solid and enduring. 


a very order. 


employ. Among young persons it is, of 
course, used more than among: the older, 
but all of us use too much of it. We are 
unconsciously inoculated with the views 
of the smart college youth, 


versation is seldom “ Yea, yea, 


whose con- 
” or “ Nay, 
nay,’ but is more frequently ‘“ You bet ”’ 
or “ Nit.””. From the habit of leaning 
upon ready-made expressions imported 
into our daily talk from the ball field, 
the race track, and the variety show, we 
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The position of Columbia is a peculiar 
one. It is practically the sole represen- 
tative of university education in this 
great city. It has only recently taken on 
itself the task of meeting with some 
degree of completeness the requirements 
of this vast population as well as of the 
students it draws from other parts of 
the country. The task was a most se- 
rious one. That it has been anywhere 
nearly accomplished, the friends and es- 
pecially the administrators of Columbia 
would be the last to claim. But they can 
claim with entire candor and modesty 
that the task has been entered on with 
inteHigence, zeal, and remarkable energy, 
and that the beginning that has been 
1 made amply justifies the effort and gives 
sure promise of progress aleng sound 
lines. Particularly they may say that 


come to narrow our vocabulary so that 
we cannot speak elegantly even when we 
wish to do so. 

It is said by Trevelyan that Macaulay 
found by experiment that with @ vocab- 
ulary of four hundred words he could 
get along very well in a foreign tongue. 
He was in the habit of committing such 
a vocabulary to memory and used a Bible 
as his universal guide to languages other 
than his own. Now, if a man can man- 
age in a foreign land with such a small 
vocabulary, it is likely that many of us 
do not go much further in the use of our 
own tongue. Yet we have at our dis- 
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the university is a vital organism with | posal the richest of all languages. To 
, the capacity for development. It has | put aside deliberately, or through neg- 
already shown its adaptation to changed | lect, such treasures of speech is little 


conditions and its ability to meet new 
needs, and it is the purpose of the man- 
agers of the great institution that it 
shall be able more and more and better 
and better to do this. It is in this way 
only that it can maintain its function in 
the complex and always changing life of 
the metropolis. We heartily wish it the 


short of criminally wicked. 

Reading stories is not the easiest way, 
however, of increasing one’s vocabulary, 
for we pay too little attention to the de- 
tails’ of diction when we are trying to 
absorb the contents of an interesting vol- 
ume. If any one will try the experiment 
of reading a little in a good dictionary 
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erodes Cech oe ners 
amazed at the number of words which he 
has once known and forgotten from. dis- 
use of them, and of others whose exist- 
ence he never suspected. A professional 
writer who found that his. v 

was becoming: inelastic tried the experi- 
ment of reading a dictionary and s¢lect- 
ing at each reading two or three words 
which had fallen out of his list. These 
‘he made it a point to employ as often 
as possible in. the writing of the ensuing 
week, and. the folowing week he added 
gome ‘more in the same way. He was as- 
tonished and rejoiced by the results. 
Those who desire to converse without re- 
course to slang might find this method 
profitable, 






























at it, however, and lived to receive $17,000 
for a@ single. novel,. (‘Can You Forgive 
Her?") During his liferary life of thirty- 
five years hé made §$375,000-by his writings, 
averaging about $10,000 a year; some years 
he made as much as $32,000, for instance, 
in 1864, when he wrote “ The Small House 
at Allington” and “Can You Forgive 
Her?” and in 1869, when he published 
* Phineas Finn” and ' He Knew He Was 
Right.”’ 


This is a splendid showing for a writer 
of Anthony Trollope’s mediocre talents, and 
it should be remembered that during twen- 
ty years of this time he was an active and 
efficient clerk in the British Post Office. 
He made his ordinary abilities tell by reg- { 
ular and systematic werk. In his auto- ; 
biography he justly claims ‘“ whatever 
merit Should be accorded for persevering 
diligence in his profession.'’ His motto was 
‘Nulla dies sine linea.’’ Keeping this up 
day after day, month after month, and year 
after year enabled Anthony Trollope to 
do more literary work than any other man 
of his time. He wrote only three hours a 
day, but he never failed to devote that 
much time every day to that work, whether 
he was at home or abroad, on land or at 
sea, in town or country. He was at ‘his 
desk every morning at 5:30, and worked 
faithfully for three hours. He did not sit 
nibbling his pen, or gazing, at the ceiling, 
waiting for ideas, or words to express 
them. He was a minute man—wrote 250 
words every fifteen minutes. These 1,000 
words am hour enabled him to turn out 
ten printed pages every day. But he was 
not a slave of the pen. He was a mighty 
hunter, a great traveler, a clubman,. a 
diner-out, a whist player, a society man; 
in fact, he led a very full life. 


Anthony Trollope has been cited, not as a 
model novelist, but as a model of literary 
industry. While he lived his books were 
read, but who reads his novels now? 

To those who are not drawn to literary 
work until late in life, the case of Mra, 
Frances Trollope offers great encovrage- 
ment. She was fifty years old when she 
published her first book, the notorious 
‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
which was so bitterly. denounced by the 
people.of this country sixty-five years ago. 
She made $5,000 by that work. She contin- 
ued to write for twenty-five years, pro- 
duging in all 144 volumes, chiefly novels 
and travels.. Mrs. Trollope supported her 
family by her pen, and it was not a very 
brilliant pen; bat keeping everlastingly at 
it. she made it pay. So can any person of 
average ability. 



























































KEEP EVERLASTINGLY AT IT. 


There is no profession, no occupation, 
that requires so much patience, persever- 
ance, and pluck as literature; no occupa- 
tfon in which it is so necessary to follow 
the noble advice of Burke: “ Even in de- 
spair, work on."' No person, in these days, 
like Byron, wakes up some morning and 
finds himself famous. Literary success is 
the result of long, hard, and unceasing 
work, in nine cases out of ten. Keeping 
everlastingly at it is the only certain way 
to win literary success. It may be slow— 
it may take years, but if you have {ft in 
you, success will come in the end—come 
often when least expected; for it is the un- 
expected that always happens. 

Example is better than precept; so here 
are a few examples taken at random from 
literary history. Few men ever worked 
harder, longer, and with less suecess than 
Thackeray during the first twelve years 
of his literary career. For years he was 
known to editors as a consummate man of 
letters before he was recognized by the 
reading public. Did he stop writing—did 
he lose courage—did he give up the battle 
of life? No. He gave the world “ Vanity 
Fair,” and success at last crowned his 
works. From that time until his death, 
fifteep years later, he shared with Dickens 
the throne of English fiction. 

Read the life of our own Hawthorne. 
What an example of noble courage and 
perse¥érance does it not unfold! After 15 
years of literary work he spoke of himself 
as. being “the. obscurest literary man in 
Aeonal He was forty-six when “ The 
was published, which 
placed'a ¢€fown of literary glory upon his 
head! 

Tennyson did not become the greatest 
poet of his age at one bound. Nor did he’ 
pass, like a Napoleon among poets, from 
one success to ahother,.until he received 
the laurel crown. Betore he was twenty 
years old he published a thin volume of 
poems. The wise critics laughed at him 
and his verses, just as they had laughed 
at Byron twenty years before. Christopher 
North, the leading critic of the time, said 
“Alfred is best as an owl, [one of his 
earlier songs was to an owl.}] All he re- 
quires to make him immortal is to be shot, 
stuffed, and set up in a glass case, and be 
stuck in.a museum.” The young poet did 
not throw down his pen in despair and ac- 
cept the verdict as final. He continued to 
































































There is no royal road to literary’ suc- 
It requires long, steady, constant 
But success in no other profession 
is so gloriously Dickens rose 
from poverty and obscurity to a splendid 
fame, to large wealth, and became an im- 
mense power among men. Burns, the plow- 
man, by his genius, was admitted into the 





cess. 








work. 












rewarded, 












write, but he published nothing for ten | best society of Edinburgh, where he fasci- 
years. When he again appeared before the | nated Duchesses; Tom Moore, the son of a 
public he was saluted by both critics and poor Irish grocer, became the companion 







As Byron said, he 
and the idol 


readers as the rising young monarch of the 
throne of poetry, which had been vacant 
since the death of Byron. He accepted the 
honors now thrust upon him with the same 
ealinness that he had received the harsh 
criticism hurled at his earlier volume. He 


of Princes and nobles. 
the poet of all circles, 
of his own.” 

To all who aspire to a literary career, 
there is one golden precept: “Do regular 
One hour a day is better than five 
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work.” 


went serenely on in his glorious career, hours twice a week. Three hours of writ- 
studying and writing; always true to his ing every day will accomplish wonderful 
art, and never publishing anything that results. Try it. But keep everlastingly 
might dim the lustre of his brilliant fame. at it. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER 
PUBLISHERS. 


A paper on Charlotte Bronté, to be read 
in Cornhill for December, will be found of 
unusual interest. It is written by George 
M. Smith of Smith, Elder & Co., who in the 
late forties, after his father’s death, was 
forced, through circumstances, at the age 
of twenty, to assume the entire responsibil- 
ity of the firm. Mr. Elder retired in 1845, and 
the elder Mr. Smith dying in 1846, the boy 
found a short time later that not only had 

e to assume the entire responsibility of 
the firm, but as every penny of his father’s 
money had been invested in the business, 


Before another decade of years had passed 
he astonished the world by series of 
poems which placed him not only first 
among the poets of his age, but gave him a 
high rank among the illustrious bards 
whose genius has illuminated the centuries. 


a 


Among the French novelists of the nine- 
teenth three stand out pre-emi- 
nently famous—Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Balzac. The last two won their way to 
literary success through toil, disappoint- 
ment, and discouragement. George Sand, 
when speaking of her early experience, | 
used to say that editors lighted their fires 
with her literary failures. She persevered, 


century, 


however, and with the usual result, for and all provision for his mother and sis- 
she made a splendid fame and a handsome | ters depended upon its success, his work 
fortune. was extremely difficult, as the firm’s finan- 


cial position had been greatly undermined, 
although its business was very good. 

Mr. Smith's very interesting paper 
touches upon’ the way in which his con- 
nection with Mr. W. Smith Williams, whose 
name is so familiar to all readers of the 


Balzac’s career should be studied by all 
young writers. His early life was clouded 
by poverty, suffering, and many disappoint- 
ments. He lived in a garret, with scarcely 
sufficient food to keep body and soul to- 


gether, but he worked with indefatigable | memoirs and letters of the older writers 
energy, and a noble determination to con- | whose books bore the imprint of Smith, 
quer fate, to win fame, or die with pen in | Elder & Co., was formed. Mr. Williams 
hand. After a desperate struggle for fif- | W4S bookkeeper for a firm of lithographers, 


teen years he emerged from “poverty and with whom Mr. Smith had business deal- 


: i ings, and not too good a one, hating his 
whequrity, Tose to &° Sye-cmmnent. place work, and only finding it endurable 
among the great writers of the nineteenth through the contribution of reviews and 
century, married a Princess, and reared |} articles, as well as theatrical criticism to 


| 


himself a palace in the heart of Paris, | The Spectator, them under the editorship 





of Mr. Rintoul, who, Mr. Smith tells us, 
hampered his contributor by his dictum 
that “The Spectator is not enthusiastic 
and must not be."’ Arrangements were at 
once made by which Mr. Williams came 
to Mr. Smith as literary assistant and gen- 
eral manager of the publishing department. 
He was a man of shrewd literary judgment, 
loyal and diligent, the connection lasting 
until age obliged him to retire from active 
work, 

In July, 1847, a parcel containing 4 
manuscript came into Mr. Williams's 
hands, bearing the scored out addresses of 
several firms, which plainly showed it to 
have been rejected elsewhere. This con- 
tained the manuscrtpt of ‘“‘ The Professor,” 
which was not published until after Char- 
lotte Bronté's death. Mr. Williams, after 
4“ careful reading of the manuscript, said 
it showed great literary power, but doubted 
its being successful as a publication. It 
was decided, therefore, to write ‘‘ Currer 
Bell,” declining the book for this reason, 
but also stating :hat the firm was of the 
opinion he could produce a book which 
would command success. 

What followed is too well known to need 
recapitulation here, although Mr. Smith 
has managed to put it in very interesting 
form. The manuscript of ‘‘Jane Eyre” 
Was passed upon by Mr. Williams, who 
handed it to Mr. Smith late one Saturday 
night with the request that he read it. 
After breakfast on Sunday the latter took 
it into his study and began to read, the 
story at once taking full possession of him. 
He had an appointment to meet a friend at 
noon and ride with him, but the book had 
taken such a hold upon him that a groom 

.vas sent with an excuse; lunch came, but 
he only asked for a sandwich and a glass 
of wine? dinner was hurried through, and 
before bedtime he had finished reading the 
manuscript, which is a strong proof of 
the power exerted by the story upon all 
its readers. Mr. Smith adds that he never 
had any doubts as to the writer's sex, 
having, perhaps, had the handwriting as a 
guide, but finding qualities of style and 
turns of expression which satisfied both 
Mr. Williams and himself that the writer 
was a woman. . 

He next touches upon the familiar story 
of Charlotte and Anne Bronté’s hurried 
visit to London. Perhaps this account of 
the first meeting of publisher and author 
gains new force through being told by one 
ef the principal actors in the scene: 


That particular Saturday morning I was 
at work in my room, when a clerk reported 
that two ladies ed to see me. I was 
very busy and sent out to ask their names. 
The clerk returned to say that the ladies 
deelined to give their names, but wished to 
see me on a private matter, After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I tol@ him to show them 
in. I was in the midst of my correspond- 
ence. and my thoughts were far away from 
“Currer Bell” and “ Jane Eyre.” Two 
rather quaintly dressed little ladtes, pale 
faced and anxious looking, walked into my 
room; one of them came forward and pre- 
sented me with a letter addre m my 
own handwriting, to “ Currer Bell, Esq.” 
I noticed that the letter had been opened. 
and said, with some sharpness, * did 
you get this from’?”"’ ‘“ From the Post Of- 
fice,” was the reply. “‘ It was addressed to 
me. We-have both come that you might 
have ocular proof that there are at least 
two of ."" This, then, was ‘ Currer 
Bell” in nm. I need hardly say that I 
was at once keenly interested, not to say 
excited. . 


. 

Mr; Williams was called down and pre- 
sented, and plans were made for the enter- 
tainment of the sisters. The most interest- 
ing account of this first visit will be found 
to be the personal impression made upon 
Mr. Smith by the two sisters: 


This was the only oceasion on which I 
saw Anne Bronté#. She was a gentle, quiet, 
rather subdued person, by no means pret- 
ty, yet of a pleasing appearance. Her 
manner was curiously expressive of a wish 
for protection and encouragement, a kind of 
constant appeal which invited sympathy. 
I must confess that my first impression of 
Charlotte Bronté's personal appearance was 
that it was interesting rather than at- 
tractive. She was very small and had a 
quaint, old-fashioned look. Her head 
seemed too large for her body. She had 
fine eyes, but her face was marred by the 
shape of the mouth and by the complexion. 
There was but little feminine charm about 
her; and of this fact she herself was un- 

ually conscious. It may 
seem strange t the possession of genius 
did not lift her above the weakness of an 
cnoaaiiee cares about her personal ap- 
pearance. - Bat believe she would have 
ven all her genius and her fame to have 
mn beautiful. Perhaps few women ever 
existed more anxious to be pester than she, 
or more an conscious of the circum-. 
stance that she was not pretty. 


Indeed, Mr. Smith’s whole paper, even 
when it touches upon incidents with which 
we have long been familiar, seems to gain 
new interest and value from the fact- that 
it is a record»of personal experiences at 
first hand, and so long a time having 
elapsed, he feels quite free'to tell exactly 
the impression made the woman Char- 
lotte Bronté, quite | from her fame 
and success as a x . 

So we find him wi of the social side 
ef Charlotte Bronté’s visits to his mother's 
home. The visit of Dr. Browne, a phren- 
ologist, to whom they went as Mr, and Miss 
Fraser, with the striking estimate of the 
latter's character given in full, is of much 


phrenologist was so impressed he was try- 
{ng to discover her identity, Doyle adding. 
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6f social gifts; in Thackeray his impatience 


of social discomfort.” 

Mrs. Brookfield, at home in every society, 
thought Charlotte Bronté the most difficult 
woman to talk to she had ever met. She 
was fond of telling of her conversation 
with the former. She opened it by hoping 
Miss Bronté liked London; the latter reply- 


ing curtly, ‘I do and I don’t,”” which ended’ 


the whole talk. 

The paper gives fyll accounts of nearly 
all the social side of Miss Bronté’s visits 
to London—the meeting with Adelaide 
Proctor, her visits to Lawrence's studio, her 
sitting to Richmond, her meeting with 
Lewes, who said they should be in sym- 
pathy because ‘“‘we have both written 
naughty books,” the Quarterly Review 
article by Miss Rigby, which surprised al- 
most as much as it hurt the author of 
“Jane Eyre.” 

Mr. Smith’s old residence, which Char- 
lotte Bronté called ‘a fine place in Bays- 
water,” was a housé"fh Westbourne Ter- 
race, new occupied by a hairdresser, where 
its former ownéf says you may now pur- 
chase hairpins in the dining room, and have 
your-hair curled or shampooed in the littie 
room in which we read the manuscript of 
‘Jane Eyre.” 

a 

“Villette,” he tells us, is. full of inct- 
dents traceable to Miss Bronté's visits to 
the family. The scene at the theatre in 
Brussels and the description of the actress 
came from Rachel, whom they all saw 
more than once. ‘The scene of the fire 
comes from a slight accident to the scenery 
at Devonshire House, when Charles Dick- 
ens, John Forster, and other literary men 
gexe a play, Mr. Smith having tol Miss 

ronté of it in a letter. The former's moth- 
er was the original of Mrs. Bretton in 
“Villette,” several of her expressions be- 
ing given word for word, while Mr. Smith 
afterward discovered he was the model for 
Dr. John; Miss Bronté writin Mrs. 
Gaskell she had grown uneasy at being 
kept waiting longer than usual for an opin- 
fon on the book, being fearful Mr. Smitl 
had found me out and was offended. 

Mr. Smith also tells of a visit to Edin- 
burgh with his sister, in which Miss Bronté 
was persuaded to joih. “We were fortu- 
nate in getting a driver, whom we engaged 
for the whole of our visit, who knew every 
interesting nook and corner of Edinburgh, 
who was better read in Scottish history 
and the Waverley novels than I was, and 
whose dry humor exactly suited Miss 
Bronté,” 

This was their last meeting. In 1853 Mr. 
Smith writes Miss Bronté of his engage- 
ment and approaching marriage, to which 
a brief reply was sent, followed by a longer 
letter, and the announcement of her own 
engagement. Miss Bronté and the younger 
Mrs. Smith were never to meet, the for- 
mer’s marriage to the Rev. Arthur Nich- 
oll§ in June, 1854, being followed by her 
death in March, 1855. , i 
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GEORGE ELIOT NOT NEGLECTED'IN 
ARIZONA. 


Jue 

“Neglect of George Eliot.” I happened 
to open THe New York Times SATURDAY 
Review of Dec. 15 just to that heading, 
and though I tried to read the article, the 
lines of print marched along in rows of 
sun-browned’ cacti and dusty clumps of 
gray sage and grease wood. The pleasant 
page so ever welcome faded into a sweep- 
‘Mg panorama of brown hills, blue and 
shadowy in their furthest distances, and 
endless shimmering miles of desert bask- 
ing hot and lazy under a late May sun. 

Again I heard the protests and remon- 
strances from bronzed old prospectors and 
grizzled miners as to the sheer madness of 
a woman tempting three hundred miles of 
desert in an open wagon. “ Be sure your 
water barrels are full; you won't get a 
drop till you reach the T—— ranch, sixty 
miles out. The sand is hub deep in places, 
and you want to look out for rattlesnakes 
and centipedes, and tarantulas, and Gila 
monsters.’’ Two days to the very sunset 
we plodded along over that endless trail; 
for it was little more so, so dim we lost it 
altogether in the rivers of sand that flowed 
down every cafion, and only found it again 
as we climbed cautiously up the backbone 
of rough red hills. 

The true desert—no make-believe this. 
On every side grand, rugged mountains, 
Swept away to the limitless horizon. Bare 
of even a tuft of withered grass, long since 
robbed of every ounce cf movable soil; 
seamed and lined like the face of ap old 
man who has known life In many 


and found it good in all, they Iie apturned. 


to the bluest sky, the softest sun jn the 
world. Our road wound in and ott among. 
them, following long shaltew  cafions 
fringed with feathery mesquite trees that 
show the crisp new green of young grass 
against the brown hills, or topped rolling 


mesas where mile on mile cactus, iron. 


wood, grease wood, date palms, and every 
thorny, eldrish desert denizen struggles for 
“Giant Cactus” was 
and looked like white capped armies march- 
ing over the hills. It was all blossom time 
from the Jeafless Palo Verde, one mass of 
fragile yellow sweetness against its pol- 
ished green stems, to the venerable palms 
holding up waxen-white flags of truce to 
the pitiless sun. : 
A hundred and twenty-five in the shade! 
And sand at last; miles and leagues of it, 
through which we dragged on wearily, our 


thirst. only the greater for the steaming 


liquid left in the water kegs, till up one 


| just like life. 


BS 


behind us was her nearest Post Office, and 
with a sympathy born of kindred experi- 
ence, we were genuinely sorry not to have 
known of her and brought the precious Iet- 
ters that are like rain in the desert. 

Here, sixty miles from a doctor, a drug 
store, or the nearest white woman, this 
educated woman was making her home. 
Her husband had been away with his sheep 
on the few far-off ranges that still knew 
a scanty supply of water for eight weeks, 
and for six she had not heard from him at 
all. The tiny house was shut in on all 
sides by grand mountains towering thous- 
ands of feet above glistening domes and 
lofty plateaus of solid reck that took on 
wondrous tints and shapes at sunset, but 
caught and reflected the burning heat with 
pitiless intensity, 

The closely shaded living room seemed 
gratefully cool after the outdoor heat, 
but it was the books that attracted me. 
Not many, a condensed milk box fitted 
with two rough shelves held them all. And 
in one corner, hedged off by a tall ledger, 
as if to give them a special shrine, were 
some poems and George Eliot’s novels in 
cheapest editions, but clearly the treas- 
ures of the collection. 

Just above hung a magazine cut of the 
Burton etching of the great authoress, 
(could she in her green English retreat 
have dreamed of her pictured face in such 
scenes!) framed in boards, a bit of box 
cover, on which had. been traced the lines: 
““May I be to other souls the cup of 
strength in some great agony.” 

“TI like her best of all the novelists be- 
cause she is so human, so much’ company; 
I feel just as if I had had a good visit with 
somebody when I read her books,” said 
the little woman. “I like her, too, be- 
cause she is so real; there is never too 
much happening in her books; they are 
Now, all sorts of hair-breadth 
adventures come to very few people; and 
very seldom; I've lived out here on the 
edge of nowhere for two years, and not a 
thing has happened out of the ordinary. 

“Perhaps if | was cooped up in town I'd 
crave a breath of adventure, but here such 
things seem childish. The biggest part of 
life is thinking and doing; pirates and 
buried treasure and love-lorn maidens are 
just frills that most of us dispense with. 

“IT wouldn’t like that,’ as I spoke of the 

Texas ranch woman who had just one 
book, and that ‘“‘ Middlemarch.” “I want 
them all; I couldn't spare one, Though cr 
do think I like ‘ Mill on the Floss’ best; 
all but the end—George Eliot can be so un- 
reasonable at the end. She gets her char- 
acters right up to the point where it would 
Bf most, hqipful and interesting to, know 
what they would do and then dodges the 
‘Yale, Threfl are plenty’ of Maggie” Tul- 
Tivérs‘in ‘real life, but who 6f them is’ lucky 
Serough te find such a timely death? No 
matter Homypraternl death would be, most 
of usihave to keep on living; it was hardly 
faip for hs ‘#reat’a woman as George Eliot 
‘to shrink ‘ftom the logical ending of her 
characters. That is her one weakness, I 
think; she nearly always flinches at the 
end; true to art, perhaps, but false to 
life. 
“But I wouldn’t give one page of her 
for a ton of the average fiction; when you 
can live with a book in the desert you 
know what it’s worth—and I’ve lived with 
George Eliot for two years.”’ 

So I thought of that far-away ranch and 
felt that the “‘neglect"’ of George Eliot 
would leave her fame safe in many hearts 
when the soap bubble popularity’ of her 
successors had gone out in a whiff of brill- 
jant spray. CACTUS FLOWER. 

Orchard Ranch, Dewey, Arizona, Dec. 
29, 1900. 


Col. William L. Stone and McDon- 
ald Clarke. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Charles Burr Todd, in his excellent 
and well digested article on McDonald 
Clarke in Taz NEw York Times SaTuRDAY 
Review, makes quite a serious error. While 
this correction is not of great moment, yet 
if an anecdote about eminent men is given, 
it may, perhaps, be well to have it stated 
correctly. 

Mr. Todd writes that-in an acrimonious 
controversy between Lang of The Gazette 
‘and my father, Col. Stone of The Commer- 
cial Advertiser, the former had character- 
‘ized Col. Stone as a man of “ zigzag 
brains,’’ and adds that McDonald Clarke 
came into the sanctum of The Commercial 
and wrote an epigram in defense of its 
editor. ’ 

Now, the facts were as follows: Lang, in 
his New York Gazette, had alluded to 
MeDonald Clarke as ‘that fellow with 
zigzag brains." Thereupon, the insulted 
poet rushed into the sanctum of Col. Stone 
of The Commercial, blazing with fury. 

“Do you see, Colonel,” said he, “* what 
Johnny Lang says of me? He calls me a 
fellow with zigzag brains.” 

‘Well, so you are,” said the Colonel. 
‘That's a happy description!" 

‘Qh! that's very well for you to say,” 
replied Clarke. “I'll take a- joke from 
you. But Johnny Lang shall not destroy 
my well-earned reputation. Zigzag brains, 
forsooth! Zigzag brains—think of it, Col- 
onel! I must have a chance to reply to 
him in your paper.’ 

“How much.space would you want?” 
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BOOKS WHICH MUST SELL— 
EVENTUALLY. 


Here are some stories we've pub- 
lished which we be'ieve have not 
met with their deserts. Their circu- 
lation has bzen very small, but the 
critical recognition they’ve had in- 
dicates their intrinsic value. We'd 
like to send every reader of ‘‘ The 
Times.”” these volumes ‘’on ap- 
prova’,”’ to be exammed and then 
either paid for or retarned (the price 
of each book is $1.50): 


LORD JIM. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


This remarkable tale of the sea 
and of a human soul has been ac- 
cepted by very many good judges as 
the most notable book of the year. 
Amenga host of enthusiastic re- 
viewers, Mr. W. L. Alden says in 
the Times: 


“IT IS A GRBAT BOOK, A WONDER- 
FUL BOOK, A VERY MAGNIFICENT 
BOOK. . . . I venture to say that no 
book like it has ever before been published 
in the English language. That does not,. of 
course, mean that greater books have not 
been published. But ‘Lord Jim’ stands 
alone. . .. It is a work of genius—of 
unique and superb genius.”’ 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. By 
UNA L, SILBERRAD, 


This is the second novel by a 
young authoress who promises to 
take a fo-emost place among con- 
temporary women writers. . Ww, 
Robertson Nicoll, the well-known 
critic, says? 

‘‘Many novel readers will pronounce it 
the best book of the year... .-* The 
Lady of Dreams’ is a work of genius, and 
gives Miss Silberrad a place amongst our 
foremost writers. She has looked below 
the surface of ‘ those deep and silent wa- 


ters’ on Which, as Maeterlinck says, ‘ the 
fragile bark of our daily life is upborne.’ ” 


A WOMAN OF YESTERDAY. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Author of “A Minister of the World,” 
“The Wind Flower,” etc. 


This is a remarkable story of 
strenuous but broadening religious 
life—a tale of human achievement, 
full of interest and dramatic power. 
It covers not only the wonderful 
change that the last quarter century 
has caused in religious thought, but 
also the “burning questions” of 
missionary work, Professor W. L. 
Phelps of Yale University says: 


“It is one of the really notable books of 
the year . almost worthy of the great 
masters of fiction."’ 


And Rev. O. P. Gifford of Buffalo 
writes : 
‘The reading has quickened me mentally 


and spiritually ., the book is a study 
in soul rearing.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &' CO., 
34 Union Square E., New York. 


Eau! 
gram—quite enough to immortalize him, 
and, as will be seen, it differs somewhat 
from the one quoted by Mr. Todd: 


I can tell Johnny Lang, in the way of a 
laugh, y 
In reply to his rude and unmannerly scrawl, 
7 e my humble opinion, it is better by 
a 


To have brains that are zigzag than to have 
none at all. 


“There, Colonel,” said he, “let Johnny 
Lang put that in his pipe and smoke it.”’ 

Since McDonald's career has thus come 
up, perhaps tt may be well, in concluding 
this letter, to supplement Mr. Todd's ad- 
mirable sketch by giving an extract from 
my father’s Rerrate manuscript dia re- 
ees McDonald Clarke. My father 
writes: 


The last time I met him [Clarke] was two 
or three years before his death, on the fa- 
miliar curbstone of Broadway. His face 
was still sunny and genial, but he was rub- 
bing his arms and chest. I ventured to sug- 
gest. rheumatism. ‘“ Oh, no,” said he; “I 
am very well. I sleep in an attic room in 
an oki and very picturesque building, 
<hroum the roof of which, that has con- 
siderably tumbled in, I can see stars. This 
is delightful, but for the exception of show- 
ers and heavy rains. t night I got to 
sleep, and when I woke up I was t - 
ly drenched. I have since felt these pa 
over me; but the water couldn't have done 
the ge. I think it couldn't. Do you 
think ft could?"’ 
bin is aoe ¥ df nsewing ry ‘en 

n 3 al an a e t 
his bent. The next I heard of him he 


rub- 
of 


who gave it was to his ph rame. 
Why is it that if any man Is known to be 
“ cracked," or subject to any illusion or 
weakness, all the rest of the world, be 
ing in their pride of Tteason, delight to im- 
pose upon him by manifold cruel decep- 
tions 
McDonald Clarke had really a 
face and person, as the fine e 
ee Md beginbing lite ase 
e ; as 
and lover of tue humke race, fell into 
lelusion of 


believing that one postion, of 
that race—the tier sex—was a + 
posed to fall in love with life, 
Ich Cis pretty cartain that the course ot 
tr ove never did tun smooth with him, 
The wicked w those false friends 


Beer ioe 


ore eats 
the 
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TWO COM NG 


American Authors 


_. William Harris Arnold of this city, the 


author of “ First Report of a Book Collect- 
or,” (Marion Press, 1898,) and well known 
as a bibliophile of fine taste and judgment, 
has ‘decided to sell his collection of first 
editions of American authors, and this por- 
tion of his Mbrary, comprising 709 titles, 
will be dispersed in the auction rooms of 


* Bangs & Co. on Jan: 30 and 31. The cata- 


logue, whi¢h has been ‘printed by: Prank E. 
Hopkins ai his private press, is, in many 
respects, the handsomest sale catalogue yet 
issued in this country. The bibliographical 
part of it has been done in a straightfor- 
ward, careful manner, mainly by Mr. 
Arnold, giving a fresh Wustration of the 
fact, already shown by the Ives, Foote, 
and ierstadt catalogues, that the wise 
specialist can describe his own books much 
better than any of the ordinary cataloguers. 
The sale will be absolutely without re- 
serve, and will be free, therefore, from cer- 
tain unplcasent features which have been 
associated with a number of prominent 
American book auctions of recent years. 


Mr. Arrold’s American library is the re- 
sult cf the work of a discriminating col- 
lector. It is a most remarkable collection, 
when one considers that it has been formed 
since the sale of the Foote library—with 
which it will, of course, be at once com- 
pared. Mr. Foote’s collection, sold in No- 
vember, 18%. comprised 278 titles, mainly 
of the works of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, and 
Whittier. Mr. Arnold’s collection is devot- 
ed to eight authors instead of seven, ex- 
cluding Poe and adding Bryant and Tho- 
reau, (Mr. Feote’s special collection of 
Thoreau's works was sold in the third part 
of, his sale,) and ts more comptete and in 
every way makes a better-showing. Most 
of the books are in fine condition, much 
better than usual, copy after copy having 
been disposed of as better anes were ob- 
tained. With few exceptions, they are in 
their origins] covers, their gatherer rightly 
believing that no binding, however well 
executed, is so desirable a cover for a book 
as that in which it was given to the world. 
Mr. Foote's books, though mostly fine 
copies, were, In many cases, rebound, The 
Introduction to the Foote catalogue said: 
“It would be almost impossible for any 
one commencing at this late day to dupli- 
cate any of the rare volumes herein de- 
scribed."’ Mr. Arnold, nevertheless, formed 
in the six years that have followed a much 
finer coliection, re-emphasizing the old fact 
that bibilographical predictions are not al- 
ways to be seriously regarded. 

The collection abounds in treasures, con- 
taihing several unique books and a number 
equally so as regards the chance of public 
or even private sale, the only others known 
being far removed from the prospect. of any 
immediate disposal. The Bryant manu- 
script, (still unpublished,) which heads the 
list, is perhaps the earlfest of his that re- 


. mains. It is accompanied by an autograph 


letter from John H. Bryant, the poet's 
brother, in which he says: “ I do not know 
that I ean recollect any early poems that 
have not appeared in print that would be 
worthy of your attention 
of one written in May, 1809, when he was 
at his uncle's in North Brookfield, fitting 
for college, which I send you, in his hand- 
writing.”” Bryant was in his fifteenth year 
when he wrote this poem, It begins: 

Once more the bard with eager eye reviews 
The flowery paths of fancy and the muse: 
Once more essays to trill forgotten strains, 
The loved amusement of his native plains. 

In all there are twenty-seven Bryant 
items, including “The Embargo,"’ of 1809, 
(the scarce second edition,) and the 
* Poems " 
uneut. Mr. Arnold had at one time an op- 
portunity to secure the rare first edition of 
“The Embargo,” of which only two copies 
are known, (one of which has changed 
hands four times in ten years;) but, being 
concerned with other bibliographical mat- 
ters at the time, did not attempt to obtain 
it—a fact now to be regretted. The Bryant 
manuscript, however, lends to the collec- 
tion interest enough, almost to compensate 
for the absence of the poet's first book. 

Of Emerson there are the “Right Hand 
of Fellowship,’ Concord, 1830, the first 
writing of the author, which is so rare that 
few collectors have ever seen the pamphlet 
in which it appears; the ‘ Poems,” 1847, 
and the extremely scarce “ Oversongs,”’ 
1864. The complete holograph manuscript 
of “ Threnody,”’ written in 1842, will prob- 
ably be estimated as possessing higher in- 
terest than any other item in the whole col- 
lection. The poem is one of the longest 
written by Emerson, no other of his has 
such a deep personal interest, and none has 
higher poetical value. 


The Hawthornes include a remarkable 
copy . of . ‘‘ Fanshawe,”’ and also “ Peter 
Parley's Universal History,” ‘‘ The Gentle 
Boy," the three little juvenile publications 
of 1841, and “ The Celestial Railroad,” all 
in fine condition. ‘‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” 1846, is here in the well-known 
cloth volume, and also in two parts with 
paper covers, in which state only one other 
copy is known to exist. 

“The Harbinger, 1833, is the first 
Holmes book of importance. It is followed 
by fine copies of the ‘‘ Poems,"’ 1836; ‘‘ The 
Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,"’ 1843; 
“In Memory of Fitz-Greene Halleck,” 1869; 
“Fair Play,” 1875; “A Family Record,” 
1877, and the broadside poem, ‘‘ James Rus- 
sell Lowell,”’ 1891 

The Longfellow list begins with an au- 
tograph letter, 1825, by the poet's father, 
referring to the son's undergraduate days, 
and is remarkably complete. The best 
item is the ‘ Outre-Mer,"’ as issued in two 


.. Min. -Arnold’s First. Editions of 






I have a portion | 


of 1821, in the original boards, 


‘paper-covered parts im 1833 and. 1804, re- 
spectively, It is undoubtedly the finest 
opy now in-existence, «st 
Aniong ‘the Lowells are fine copies of the 
poet's earlier volumes, Possessing greater 
interest, however, are the excessively, rare 
** Mason and Slidell,” 1862; ‘ Il Pescaballo,” 
1862, and ‘‘On Democracy,"’ 1884, both the 
first edition and an earlier proof copy, 
with the author's corrections, Maria Low- 
el’s “ Poems,” 1855, a great rarity, is also 
_ No such specia® collection of Whittier's 
works was ever offered, It includes such 
treasures as the “ Incidental Poems,” the 
“ Legends of New England,” ‘ The History 
of Haverhill,’ * Mogg Megone,"’ “‘ The Nar- 
rative of James Williams,” (the first of the 
three issues,) “A Sabbath Scene,” ‘‘ The 
Song of the Negro Boatman,” and “ Fitz- 
Greene Halleck.” 

Mr. Arnold’s English collection, compris- 
ing 300 titles and including both early and 
modern verse—Milton’s “ Paradise Lost;” 
1667, (the issue with the author's name in 
large letters,) and Robert Browning's ‘“Pau- 
line ’—will be sold in April. There is also 
a set of the Kelmscott books. 





The Second Part of the McKee 
Library. 


The catalogue of the second part of the 
collection of the late Thomas J. McKee has 
just been issued by the auctioneer, John 
Anderson, Jr. It consists entirely of works 
relating to the drama, [It is in many re- 
spects a remarkable collection, and bids 
fair to arouse the same interest as the 
collectiow of American literature and 
American plays dispersed in November 
last. The sale will be held on the 28th and 
20th of January, at Mr. Anderson's auc- 
tion rooms, 34 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York. Among the notably interesting items 
in the collection are the following: 


‘Northbrooke, (John.). Treatise on Dicing, 
Dauncing, Vain Pilaies, etc., London, 157)).. 
‘This was one of the earliest direct attacks 
“upon the stage by the Puritans. It is in 
black letter. “? 

Gosson, (Stephen.) Playes Cornfuted. An 
exceedingly rare plece. London, 1582. James 
Bindley's copy, with his autograph and 
notes. ~ 

Heywood, (Thomas.) An Apology’ for Act« 
ors. Rare first edition. London,- 1612, and 
also the reissue of 1658. ‘ 

Green, (John.) A.Refutation of the Apol- 
ogy for Actors, London, 1615. This is evén 
rarer than Heywood. : 

Rainoldes, (D.) Th’ Overttrow of Stage 
Playes. The first edition. London, 1599. 

Short Treatise Against Stage Playes. One 
of only three copies known. London, 1625. 

The Stage Player's Complaint. London, 
1641. An extremely rare work. 

Prynne, (William.) Histrio-Mastix. The 
Player's Scourge. London, 163%.,. 

Ordinance of the Lords and> Commons 


for t Utter Suppression and @\ bdlishing* 
of j4jh4{Stage Playes and Interlfdes., Lon 
don, 1647. at x 


The Stage Condemned, Engour- 
agement fiven to the Immor@lities” arid’ 
Profaneness of the Thearre Censfred. Lewes 
don, 1698. | { 

Downes's” Roscius: A gliganus The ex- 
ceedingly rare first edftion; Lofidon, 1708. 
_Macklin, (Charles.) Memoirs §y. William 
Cooke. One volume extended t§ three by 
the insertion of a large number of portraits, 
playbills, autographs, manuscripts, slip- 
pings, &c. The piaybills include the names 
of Peg Woffington, Mrs. Clive, Garrick, 
Foote, Macklin, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, Barry, Mrs. Barry, Mossop, Wood- 
ward, Cibber, &c. It contains eight pages 
of Macklin’s manuscript and a letter from 
him to Tate Wilkinson. The portraits and 
| views are numerous and choice. 

The Private Theatre of Kilkenny. 1825. 
Tom Moore's own copy of this rare work, 
of which only fifty copies were printed, 
and contains hig, bookplate. ‘ 
Ireland's Records of the New York Stage. 
New York, 1866. Large paper copy. Only 
sixty printed. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Woffington. London, 
1760. “A beautiful copy of an excessively 
rare work. 

Supplement to the above, bound uniform 
with it, and equally rare. 1760. 

Philadelphia: Exttfacts of several treat- 
ises, wrote by the Prince of Conti, concern- 
ing stage plays, recommended to the per- 
usal of the professors of Christianity in the 
City of Philadelphia: Printed by William 
Bradford. 1754. 

Whitehead's tragedy of.‘ The Roman Fa- 
ther.’"” W. E. Burton's copy, with manu- 
script additions and alterations in that fa- 
mous comedian's handwriting. 
| Life of James Spiller, the comedian, with 
portrait. London, 1729. 

Spiller’s Jests, (with the text of the com- 
he tales.) Exceedingly rare. London, 
730. 

Actors by Gaslight and Actors by Day- 
light. Complete sets of these rare pubii- 
cations. London. 1838 and 1839. 

British Stage and Literary Cabinet. With 
all the rare colored portraits by George 
and I. R. Cruikshank. Five volumes. Lon- 
don, 1817-22. 

Shakespeare Miscellany. Containing all 
the rare portraits, extra illustrated with 
twenty-one additional portraits and views. 
London. 1802. 

Theatrical Budget. New York, 1828. Con- 
tains rare colored portraits of early Amer- 
ican actors. 

Ryley’'s [tinerant; or, Memoirs of an Act- 
or. Complete set of the original issues of 
the three serfes. Excessively rare. Nine 
volumes. London. 1808-27. 

Minutes (in manuscript) of Meetings of 
the New York Association, which really 
presents the complete business and finan- 
cial history of the first and second Bow- 
ery Theatres of New York City. 1826. 

Secret History of the Green Rooms. The 
rare first edition. London. 1700. 

New York City. Manuscript records of 
performances at the different New York 
| theatres during the year 1845. By W. F. 





Heyer. 

New York City. Manuscript account of 
visits to the various New York theatres in 
1852. By H. A. Heyer. 

Shakespeare Illustrated. (By Charlotte 
| Lennox.) The copy formerly belonging to 
Lanes Gray, the author of “An Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard,’ with 
lines in his handwriting on the title page. 
Three volumes. London, 1753-4. 

Collection of 46 letters written by J. P. 
Harley, the comedian, to Mr. George 
| Daniel, relative to the Drury Lane The- 
atrical Fund, with rare portraits, &c., add- 
ed. London; 1817-51. 

Harley-an Miscellany. A _ collection of 
yrinted newspaper reports of the proceed- 
ngs at the Annual Fund Dinners from 
1829 to 1851. Collected by George Daniel. 
He has illustrated the text with autograph 
ns engraved portraits, progragmes, 

c. 
| Manuscript pay roll of the Old Lafayette 
| Theatre, New York City, showing the 
| amounts paid the different performers 

during the years 1825-7. 
| Rejected Addresses, offered in competi- 
| tion at the opening of the Park Theatre, 
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Mirror of Taste. mplete and perfect 
set, containing all the rare early e ved 
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lengt en of shed actors 
and actresses, - 
~ ‘Thespian Mirror. Edited by John Howard 
thirteen years of age. 
Complete set of this rare ication. Only 
iwe other copies known. York, 1806. 

Thespian Magazine,. complete set, with 
jhe beautiful oval porgraits engraved by 

‘ondé. La , 1703-4. 

Thespian le. Philadelphia, 1798. Vol- 
ume [I., No. 1. (Probably all published.) 

The Cornucopia. Volume I, (All pub- 
lished.) Contains thirteen colored scenic 
engravings, with portraits. of Macready, 
Vardenhoff, and others. London, 1821, 

Furman, ag A Sketch of the His- 
tery of Theatres in the United States. 
(New York City.) Entirely in manuscript of 
Mr. Furman. 

Broadside Poster, ‘‘To the Public of 
Phiiadelphia,” from Mr. Macready, relating 
to his differences with Edwin Forrest, and 
which culminated in the Astor Place Riots. 
Philadelphia, 1848. 

Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan, with 
eclored plates by Theodore Lane. London 
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portray ts. Presentation copy. from John 
fuward Payne. London, 1805. 

Memoirs of Madame Vestris, with rare 
and * curious .¢olered prints. Privately 
printed. London, R30. 

Hodgkinson, (John,) Narrative of his eon- 
nection. with the old American Company. 
New York, 1797. 

Dutton’s Monthly Theatrical Reporter 
Complete set, with the rare full-length por- 
traits by’ Cruikshank. London. 1814-15. 
Autobiography of Clara Fisher Maeder. 
Edited by ene Taylor. Fine portrait 
reproductions. ly 260 copies printed. 

The Rosciad. y Charles Churchill. The 
epppantyery rare first edition. 

‘ . 
Trial between Ma Foote and Joseph 
Hayne for a breach 6f-promise of marriage 
including all the love letters. London, i024 

Life of Lavinia Fenton, (Polly Peachum,) 
with inserted portrait. 
George Daniel's copy. 

Thespian Monitor. By Barnaby Bangbar, 
£eq. ol. 1. {Probably all published.) Phil- 
adelphia, 1800. 

Memoirs of that ‘singular comedian, 

‘Thomas Weston. London, 1776. 
1»: M. Palmer's account of the testimonial 
Henefit performance given to Lester Wal- 
taek. 803. Only three copies were pri- 
vately printed by Mr. Palmer. 

Hamlet. A prompt copy, formerly belong- 





London, 


London, 1728 


andenhoff, the tragedian, and 
conteins notes and markings by both him- 
seit and his_son, George Vandenhoff. 

Augustin Daly's Woffington. One of 25 
copies of folio size; New York, 1888. 

The Great. Illegitimates.. Public and Pri- 
vate Life of Mrs. Jordan, Late Mistress of 
the Duke of Clarence, now King William 
IV., with Portraits of the Children. Lon- 
don: 1830. ‘ 

Washington and the Theatre. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. Only 265 copies printed. 
New York: 1890. : 

Dunlap's History of the American’ Thea- 
tre. The author's own copy, with-manu- 
seript notes and corrections fn ‘his hand- 
writing. i 

Manuscript Diary Record of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, entirely in the handwriting 
of John Philip Kemble. 1730-51. 

Memoirs of the Life of Theophilus Keene, 
the Tragedian. George Daniel's copy, with 
his monogram stamped on sides. London: 
1718. But two copies of this work are 
known. ; 

Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Written, 
when She Was Eighty, to William Augus- 
tus Conway. Extra illustrated with nifmer- 
ous portraits, autographs, &c., including 
one of the originals of the letters which are 
printed in the volume. 

Dramatic Téte-A-Tétes from the Town 
and Country Magazine, bound in one vol- 
ume. London: 1771-86. 

Doran's Annals of the English Stage. The 
original edition. two volumes, 1864; also the 
Lowe edition, large paper copy, with dupli- 
eate set of the portraits, three volumes. 
London: 1888. 

Secret Memoirs of Harriott Pumpkin, 
(Miss Mellon.) By the Ghost of Old Ralph. 
London: 1825. 

Memoirs of John Philip Kemble. By J. A. 
Williams. London: 1817. Extra illustrated 
by Mr. McKee with a very choice lot of en- 
graved portraits, including thirty-eight dif- 
ferent one of Mr. Kemble. 

Collection of Newspaper Clippings Relat- 
in@ to the Controversy Between Edmund 
Kean and Charles Bucke, (author of ‘“‘ The 
Italians.”’) Together with Two Rare Fold- 
ing Colered Caricatures. It was gathered 
by Charles Mathews, the comedian. 

Daly, (Charles P.:) When was the Dra- 
ma Introduced in America? Privately print- 
ed. New York: 1864. 

George Frederick Cooke’s own prompt 
copy of “Timon of Athens,’’ with his au- 
tograph in two places, and markings and 
corrections throughout in his handwriting. 

George Colman the Younger’s copy of the 
posthumous letters addressed by celebrated 
men to his father, George Colman the EHlid- 
er. London: 1820. It is corrected and an- 
notated freely by him. and was intended as 
copy for a second edition. 

Boston Stage. Effects of the Stage on the 
Manners of a People. By a Bostonian. Re- 
lates to the attempt to repeal the law pre- 
venting theatrical performances in Massa- 
chusetts. 1792. 

Hamlet. Presentation copy. with inscrip- 
tion from Edwin Booth to Charles Kemble 
Mason. 1866. 

The Fool's Opera. By Anthony Aston. 
With a sketch of the author's life. 1731. 
An item of extreme rarity. He mentions 
his visit to America and performances here 
at dates earlier than are given in any of the 
stage historians. 

Narrative of Facts Relating to the En- 
gagement of Master Betty at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. Manuscript, in the handwrit- 
ing of Capt. Barlow, the representative of 
Covent Garden Theatre in the negotiations. 
London, 1805 

Baker, (Sir Richard.) Theatrum Redivi- 
vum; or, The Theatre Vindicated. The rare 
first edition. London, 1662. 


In the collection are many books from no- 
table libraries, and they generally bear i 
some special marks of ownership. There 
are 24 Garrick items and 22 Cibbers. The | 
collection on the Irish stage is altogether | 
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rb stage. 
Ete phemap etiy: sara 
narrows the opportunity of younger col- 
lectors for securing fare items. 


Browning’s First Book Brings £120. 
An uncut copy of- Robert s- 
“ Pauline,” London, 1833, In the original 





drab boards, with white label, fetched £120, 


at a recent sale at Sotheby's. .Crampon’s 


cut-down copy sold for-£14%.in 1896, but its. 


yalue was enhanced by the fact that it —_ 


contained # note in the author's handwrit-. 


ing. The copy sold the other day would — / 
have undoubtedly fetched..a record price —. 
were it not for a defget whereby its value 
was caunsiderably diminished. On, Page 21 
a small hole wag discovered, robbed 
the text of sixteen letters. Among other 
prices of interest in the same sale were 
the following. : 

Sergeant Belland His Raree Shew,” con- 
a by Dickens. London, 
Downes» “ Roscius Anglicanus,’’ London, ~ 

Hughes’s “‘Tom Brown's School Days,” 
Sambricee. ree uneut, the scarce 

on. L 

meate's a Ratynine.” 1818. First edition, 
an uncut copy. bi 

Keats's " amia,” &c. 1820. First edition, 
an uncut copy. £20 10s. 

Keble’s “ Christian Year.’ The searce first 
edition, together with the original manu- 
seript of his hymns for State services, 


£39 108. 

Hasted’s “History of Kent.” 1788-99. 
veer volumes, finely, extra illustrated copy. 
41. 

Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb's ‘‘Blank 
ag 1798. First edition, an uncut copy, 

Molére’s ‘Le Tartuffe.”’ First edition, 
with the ‘Osservations.”’ Paris, 1669-70. 
eM Mere Amphttry 16686 

oO ‘s “ Aut on.” . 
First edition, morocco, a es, te 
Bauzonnet, £15. ee 

“The Booke of Raynarde the Fox.” Lon- 
don, 10. Very early edition-in English, 
(said to be one of three known opiate *. 
Dante's ‘ La Commedia.” Yenice, V. de 
Spira, 1477. First and “last leaves inlaid. 
£23 10s. Another edition, , 1481 
with Landino’s Commentary and two of 
the rare Botticelli engravings, £32 

Rossetti’s ‘“ Poems,’’ 1870, one of twenty- 
five copies on large er, £12 Ss. 

Poe's criticism o imms’s ‘‘ Wigwam 
and the Cabin,” the original autograph 
manuscript, eleven leaves, £44. ‘ 

Tennyson's ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 
18480, first edition, original boards, uncut, 
paper label, £18; ‘‘ Poems,”’ 1842, original 
binding, ‘£17. 

Turberville’s ‘‘ Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs, 
and Sorinéts,”’ 1570, a Shakespearean volume 
of great rarity and interest, (the Radcliffe, 
Farmer, and Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica 
copy,) £51. . (This copy was sold last July 
for £105, but Was returned, as a few letters 
of the last leaf are in fac simile.) 

Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” 1813, first edi- 
tion, with manuscript tes by the poet's 
friend Middleton, (auth6ér of “‘ Shelley and 
His Writings,'’) £30 10s. 

Shelley's ‘ Letters,” 1852, (the forged 
letters,) the copy once in the possession of 
Sir Frederick adden of the British Mu- 
seum, with autograph letters, &c., ree 
fering to the forgeries, £17. 

Puttenham’s “Arte of English Poesie,” 
1589, very rare, £24. 

Spenser's ‘ Colin Clouts,” 1595, of excess- 
ive rarity, £25 10s. 

A collection of Byroniana, in fifteen_vol- 
umes, with many extra illustrations, 

‘“* Missale Romanum,’' a fine manuscript 
on 130 leaves of vellum, with fifteen beau- 
tiful minatures, executed about 1470, £155. 

Braithwaite’'s ‘“‘ Excellent Piece of Con- 
ceipted Poesy,’ 1658, very rare, the two 
a by Vaughan being inlaid, however, 
£42 

GBreton’s ‘‘Solemn Passion of the Soul's 
Lave,’ 1622, £33. 

Chaucer's “ Works,” 1561, with the Ed- 
ward VI. title page, the prologue con- 
taining twenty-six rude woodcuts of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, £19. 


D. L. Moody.* 

Miss Robinson’‘s little book, **A Reporter 
at Moody's,’ will appeal to all persons who 
would gain a unique insight into evangel- 
fecal and mission work. The first chapter 
contains an interesting autobiographical 
sketch of the author's own evolution, for, 
before her regeneration she -had believed 
with countless others that religion was ‘‘a 
relic of the dark ages, crudely remodeled 
as a family institution."’ The author's ex- 
periences at the Bible Institute are given 
with much sympathy and with an intelli- 
gence that reveals, for the most part, valu- 
able. qualities of observation. The Rev. 
Reuben Archer Torrey figures in these 
pages as the expounder of many knotty 
questions of Scripture,-and the daily life 
at the institute and thegmode of education 
there is presented in an attractive way. 
Then, too, the actual work of the students 
of the institute in the outside world is 
dwelt upon, which shows that there was 
room for such work and that it was neces- 
sary to have it performed in just the way 
that it is being accomplished. 

Miss Robinson writes with a fine enthusi- 
asm of all that she sees, and all that is 
imparted to her, and this enthusiasm aug- 
ments from page to page, so that things 
gradually take on a semblance of senti- 
mentality which can hardly appeal to a 
matter-of-fact person if he glances at ran- 
dom through th@ book. At times the au- 
thor fails to make the reader as interested 
in what she is saying as she is herself. 
The historical present tense too often leads 
dangerously near an anti-climax. The book 
would doubtless be much more convincing 
if the circumspect writing which marks the 
opening pages had been maintained through- 
out. Still, we can readily imagine a reader 
who, opening the first page with proper 
sympathy, would keep his enthusiasm in 
the proper relation to that of the author 
throughout, and derive much moral benefit 
therefrom. The casual matter-of-fact 
reader, however, is not likely to be so 
moved. Sustained repose on the part of 
the author, even without the recognition of 
what has been achieved by Biblical stu- 
dents who are not disciples of revealed re- 
ligion, would have enhanced the influence 
of the volume. 

*A REPORTER AT MOODY'S. By Margaret 

Blake Robinson With frontispiece portrait 

and views 12mo Pp. 140. Chicago The 


Bible Institute Colportage Association. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents, 
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FREE LECTURES. 


Midwinter Courses in This City. 

The announcement of lecturé Subjects for 
the second course 1900-i901—to be 
given under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education, School Board for the 
Boroughs Manhattan and the Bronx, 
has just made public Astronomy, 
electricity, geography, natural 
physics physiology, and kindred 
will have exposition and illustration at 
Public Schools Nos. 15, 23, 29, 96, 102, 154, 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, Bethany 
Chapel, Cathedral School Hall, Judson 
Memorial Hall, the West Side Auditorium, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall (Twenty-third Street), the Young 
Men's Christian Association Hall, 
Hiundred Twenty-fifth Street), 
the Young Men's Institute. Art, history, 
and literature will be themes at the other 
lecture The lectures in these 
courses are under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who intends them 
not for school childr@n but for adults, and 
the printed st present bul- 
letins, “school children not admitted,” is 
being inforced. The work of providing 
helpful lectures for the people is not easy. 
In certain sections they take the of 
books and schools to a very great extent, 
and while a good lecture 
much that is uplifting and beneficial, a 
bad lecture, or even an indifferent one, fails 
utterly to do that for which it is intended. 
The lecturer must get hold of his audience 
and be to them kindergarten, 
college. The lectures given are 
from time to time in widely separated 
points, so that if a lecture is delivered 
times it is before five different audi- 
ences. 

American history will inspire several 
lectures to be given at Public Schools Nos. 
3, 14, 51, 52, 66, and in the Assembly Hall 
of the Educational Alliance. Some of the 
more important of these are: “ Historic 
Traces in New York To-day,’ by Dr. F. B. 
Kelley; “The Charity of an Epoch,” by 
Mr. S. D. McCormick; “ Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” by Mr. Henry R. Rose; ‘‘ Thomas Jef- 
ferson,"’ by Mr. William G. McGuckin; “ Al- 
exander Hamilton" and “The United 
States as a Colonial Power,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Crawford; ‘‘ Colonial Life Among the Puri- 
tans," by Mr. Louis H. Cornish; ‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Mr. 8. T. Willis, and 
“Early Maritime Life of New England,” 
by Mr. Isaac Townsend Smith. 


A series of light lectures on the develop- 
ment of civilization will be given at Public 
School No. 3 upon the following special 
subjects: “The Knife,’ ‘The Spade," 
“The Wheel,"’ “ The Needle,’ and “‘* The 
Fen," by Dr. John C. Adams; “ The Rail- 
road as a Factor in Modern Development,” 
Mr. John M. Gitterman; “ Artificial Water- 
ways and Their Commercial Advantages,”’ 
Capt. Charles Campbell, and ‘‘ How Ships 
Are Navigated,”’ by Capt. Howard Patter- 
son. 

Eight lectures on 
given at Public School No. 51, 
urers will be Richard A. Purdy, William 
H. Fleming, Prof. Homer B. Sprague, M 
Mary Canney, Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, 
Michael Monahan, Charles H. Govan, and 
Wilson Farrand, who will deal with Shakes- 
peare and some of his plays, from various 
view points; Goldsmith, Moore, Burns and 
Scotland, and Carlyle. 

Art will have particular consideration at 
Public Schools Nos. 5, 44, 85, and at Colum- 
bus Hall. Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin will be 
heard upon the broad subject of art as 
manifested in Rome, Constantinople, Ven- 
ice, Paris, London, and New York, par- 
ticularly in. referénce to characteristic 
architecture. ‘‘Sculpture and Art” will 
have treatment at the hands of M. H. 
Kerner, and G. T. Snelling will speak upon 
“A Glimpse at the History of Architect- 
ure."’ A very timely and pertinent theme 
will be that of J. Scott Hartley upon “ The 
Making of a Statue and Sculpture for the 
Pan-American Exposition."’ “ Lithography,” 
by Charles Brand, will interest many who 
know little about it. Frederic Dean will 
consider Scandinavian music, illustrated by 
typical songs and piano selections, while 
Miss Kate 8. Chittenden has for her sub- 
ject, “The Unifying Influence of Music,” 
and» Mr. Christopher W. Knauff will give 
the results he has obtained through a 
study of ‘Haydn and His Works."" Some 
side lights upon the Orient—‘' China and 
the Chinese,"’ “Chinese Customs and Su- 
perstitions,” “Life in India,” “ Japanese 
Feudalism and Its’ Castles,"". “ Burmah,” 
“ Persia,’ &c.—will be quite interesting in 
view of the present Eastern avestion. 


The general subject of music will to a 
large extent dominate the course as out- 
lined to be given at Public Schools Nos. 30, 
4, and 101, Cooper Institute, St. Peter's 
Hall, and the Alfred Corning Clark Neigh- 
borhood House. A new series on great 
composers—the Romantic period—will be 
given by T. W. Surette at St. Peter’s Hall. 
Other new leetures will be by Miss Marga- 
ret Goetz upon " Folk-songs of Different 
Nations,” Miss Kate 8. Chittenden on “ Pa- 
triotic Songs and War Songs,” and Mre 
Stella Prince Stocker on “ American Mu- 
sic." Literature will alternate With music 
in the course at the schools and other 
lecture centres last named, and little jour- 
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neys in the world of letters will be taken. 


between songs with and without words. 

In the remaining schools, Nos. 10, 46, 54, 
61, 64, 82, 86, 135, and 167, Institute Hall, 
Realty Hall, St. Bartholomew's’ Lyceum 
Hall, and eae Men's Hebrew Associa- 


(One | 
and at | 
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The Most Popular Book in America 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
103,132 Copies Sold in 28 Consecutive Business Bays 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, 


At All Bookstores 


gilt top, $1.50 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 


the more popular lecturers of last season 
will be heard again, but there is during 
each season a large amount of new and 
fresh lecture material presented, which is 
true of the present season's arrangement. 
The lectures will be continued until May 1. 

Bulletins of lectures, with dates and 
places of delivery, can be obtained on ap- 
plication at the rooms of the Board of Edu- 
eation, Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


A Course Just Established is. Brook- 


lyn. 

A movement having for its object the, es- 
tablishment of a course of free lectures in 
Brooklyn, which has been im progress dur- 
ing the last five years, has at last resulted 
in the Board of Estimate making an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the current year 
that will be available for such a purpose. 
This result has been obtained through the 
continued efforts of Charles E. Robertson, 
President of the Brooklyn School Board; 
Horace E. Dresser, John R. Thompson, 
John Greene, Dr. Joseph H. Hunt, and 
others of his board associates. The lectures 
were begun on Jan. 2, at Visitation Hall, by 


Prof. Harlan I. Smith, whose subject was, 


‘Pre-Columbian Man of North America.” 
It is designed to give prominenge| in these 


lectures to the educational element, rather 


than to that which is merely pl¢ to 
the eye, although pictorial illustrations will 
be used freely. 


located in school buildings in all .cases 


where such buildings are available. Other 


halls will be used when the schools are 
inadequate in accommodation, School chil- 
dren will not be allowed to attend, as the 
lectures are intended for those not having 
the benefit of schools. Small posters -con- 
taining location of hall and dates of lect- 
ures have been sent to factories and other 
laces where many persons are employed, 
and having been posted there have al- 
ready aroused considerable interest in the 
course. 

The communities in which the lectures 
are given are carefully studied, and sub- 
jects are selected for treatment that seem 
edi@ationally promising. For the most part 
the points of lecture delivery are in the 
outlying districts of the city, so that there 
is no competition with the lectures given 
under the direction of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. The School 
Board lectures are intended rather to lead 
up to the institute lectures. The subjects 
that will have exposition and illustration 
are to some extent experimental, but the 
range is wide, and inéludes descriptive 
geography and travel, music, physics, as- 
tronomy, invention, literature, the drama, 
anthropology, hygiene, electricity, heat, 
light, commerce and industry, history, civ- 
ies, science, government, and biography. 

Thus far sixteen lecture centres have 
been selected, and one lecture a week will 
be held at each of the following places at 
8 P. M. on the day named: 


Public .Schoo!l No, 118, Fourth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, Tuesday; Public 
School No. 77, First Street, near Sixth Ave- 
noe Thursday; Public School No. 72, New 

Lots Road, n meee r Schenck Street, Thursday; 
Public School No. 108, Linwood Street, near 
Arlington Avenue, Monday; Public School 
No. 116, eee ccbeer Avenue, corner 
Grove Street, Public School No, 
33, Troutman Street, - AR Central Avenue, 
Tuesday; Public School No. 117, Stagg 

treet, near Bushwick Avenue, Friday; 

ublic School No. 24, Conselyea, near Hum- 
boldt Street, Tuesday; Manhattan Theatre, 
Tz Twentieth Street, near Cropsey Ave- 
h , ursday; Visitation 
Hal fal, Tremont Street, between Richards 
and Van Brunt, District of Public Schools 
Nos. 27 and 30, ednesday; City Park 
Chapel, Concord Street, near Gold Street 
and Institute Hall, Jay Street, near ‘York: 
alternately, Thursday; Andrew Jackson 
Hall, Kent eh os. oat hee ane. 
Thursday; Boys’ Marey Ave- 
nue, corner Poteet ce Tuesday; 
Hebrew Educational Alliance, Pitkins Ave- 
nue, corner Watkins Street, Monday and 
Thursday; Union Avenue Baptist Church, 
Manhattan Avenue, near Norman Avenue, 
ursday, and McCaddin. Memorial Hall, 
treet, near South Third Street} 
Tuesday. 


The subject of the lecture and the name 
of the lecturer, with all particulars, ap- 
pear announcement upon small circulars 
obtainable at the rooms of the Board wf 
Education and at the variots lecture cen- 
tres in advance of the. several lectures. 
Among the lectures on literature and his- 
tory announced for delivery during the 


present, season are those which follow; 
“The 


Bre 


Lecture centres’ will Be}, 


meee 


8th Edition. 


38th Thousand. 


Stringtown on the Pike, 


By JOHN URI LLOYD. 


12mo. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


A perfect mirror of American life and character. 


One writer says: 


“T lived part of Stringtown 
over in my sleep the night I finished it. 


I knew 


just such characters as Old Cupe in the country 


where I was born.” 


Por Sale Everywhere. 


The RICHARD MANSFIELD Acting Version. 


KiNG Henry V. 


THIS version of Shakespeare’s most popular and frequently acted 
History Play was for the first time presented by Mr. Mansfield and his 
company of players at the Garden Theatre, New York, on October 3 
The book, besides giving the text exactly as arranged for this remarkable 
spectacular production, has au Introduction by Mr. Mansfield, Notes on 
the Heraldry of. King Henry V. by Alfred J. Rodwaye, F. R. H.S., 
two photogravure illustrations and various heraldic devices for a cover 
design in five colors, headbands, tail-pieces and initial letters, all of 


which were executed specially for the present volume. 


The text is 


carefully annotated after the best Shakesperian criticism, and to facili- 
tate reference all notes are placed at the bottom of the exact page where 


the elucidation is necessary. 
French folded cover. 


McClure, Phillips & 


tol; “The Poetr 
Whittier, and Bryant,’ (readings,) Miss 
Louise Forsyth; ~ The Geography. and — 
tory of Long island,” James A. Roone 
“Home, Habits, and History of t 
French" and “ Imperial Bertin and an 
German Army,” Prof. Henry E. -No; 

“ The Production and Manufacture, 
John Dean" Westminster A 
eee hes R, Bliss ‘An Evening. in 

. Arthur’ C. 


f the Midnight Sur one _ 
Land of the nig in. 

‘The Wonders of t” Robert B. 
Halt: - ; “A History 
of the Theatre,’’ Hamilton Ormabie; “' Some 
Songs and Their Writers” and “ How: a 
Great nae Oe Is 7s George W. 


whee a and its le,” Prof. 
Shakes m C, ,Peckham; 


Prof. R. E. 

and: Tes ts Government, Public and Pri- 
vate Schools," Donald Mc l; “A Run 
Across British America,"’ Charles M. Skin- 
ner; “ Our Beeationa | s stem,” Dr. W. B. 
Sete. “ Words. om Beauty, Power, 
and sen and 7 lifornia and the 

Yosemite Valley,” Geers H. yson. 
The lectures will continue until April and 
be resumed /thereafter in October. The 
management and control of the lectures 


of inoa, Lowell, 


“will be in the hands vu’ the following of- 


ficers of the School ‘bua: d: Charles E. Rob- 
ertson, President of the board; Edward G.. 
Ward, Superintendent of Schools; Dr. Jo- 
seph H. Hunt, Chairman; Horace E. Dres- 
ser, Dr. John Harrigan, John*R, Thompson, 
Arthur 8. Somers, John Greene, Dr. Johr 
K. Powell, Committee on Free Lectures, 


Narrow octavo. 


ss. 
Japan,” 


50 cents nef. 


Co., Publishers, New York. 


“There is a grim, controlling 
fascination in these dozen tales of Lon- 


don life in an Inn of Court.”’—8oston Tran- 
script. 


MEN OF MARLOWE’S. 


By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY. $1.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


aa 
Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott's Novels. ——- printing paper in 
the world used. Large type, to read. 
Size 44% by 6% tmahen vena not thicker than 
a & monthly magazine. Bound in cloth _ 
, Prospectus mailed free on request, or 
books: sent prepaid on poosas Ipe of beg = Ah 
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THE Papers of Cuter JusTIGE CHASE.— 
Mr. Herbert Friedenwald, in behalf of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission of the 


American. Historical Association, has un- 


dertaken to edit for publication the papers 
ot Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase. The 
work, the extent of which is not yet dis- 
cerned, like all publications -#ssued by 
the Historical Asseciation, will be printed 
by the Government. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which has the custody 
of a considerable body .of the Chase 
papers, has forwarded its collection to 
Mr. Friedenwald at the rooms of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1,300 
Locust Street, Philadelphia. The ed- 
itor being anxious to procure as large an 
amount as possible of Chase letters and 
papers which gre known to be in private 
hands all over the country, has sent to us 
a letter, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


In order that I may procure as mame 
Chase letters and papers in private hands 
as possible, [ beg to request that you will 
have the kindness to insert In THe New 
York Times Sarurpay REVIEW a_ notice 
asking persons having Chase papers in their 
possession to forward the same or exact 
copies to me. If originals are sent, (and 


they are preferred,) they will be copied as 
expeditiously as possible and then re- 
turned. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.— 


The English publishers of that monumental 
work, the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,’ Smith, Elder & Co., are fo be con- 
gratulated that with the new year they 
have decided to institute a new arrange- 
ment in regard to the distribution of the 
dictionary. They are willing to accept 
orders for the work for a limited period on 
the system of payment by installments. 
The set of sixty-three volumes will be sup- 
plied at once in return for a small initial 
payment and an undertaking to pay the 
balance by monthly installments. We are 
informed by the prospectus that ‘ the total 
of these payments will slightly exceed the 


present price of the work, which will be 
maintained for volumes or sets purchased 
in the ordinary way; but the immediate 


possession of the work will be placed with- 
in reach of those who have been deterred 
from acquiring it by the expenditure in- 
volved in its purchase."’ Although there is 
nothing new to American publishers. about 
this scheme of distribution, it is neverthe- 
less true that the installment plan of pur- 
chase is comparatively new in England; 
but we trust that the American publishers 
of’ the ‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy’. may win the gratitude of many 
literary workers and library associations 
of moderate. means by emulating Smith, 
Elder & Co, in this particular instance, 


George .M. 


THE CORNHILL.—Mr. Smith's 
series of literary recollections, which are 
being published simultaneously in The 
Cornhiil Magazine and in The Critic, open 


in the current. numbers of these periodicals 
with a description of the origin of The 
Cornhill Magazitie. Therein we learn that 
the circulation, of the first number of The 
Cornhill wag 10,000, an unprecedented tri- 
umph. The-natné ‘ Cornhill,’ we are told, 
was much ridiculed at first, and it was 
suggested that Smith, Elder & Co.'s venture 
would be followed by * The Smithfield Re- 
vaew ”’ or “The Leadenhall Market Maga- 
Zne."’ As Mr. Smith: points out, it was 
followed by Temple Bar, Belgravia, St. 
Paul's Magazine, The Strand, and other 
periodicals, taking their names from their 
birthplaces. The largest sum expended on 





the literature of a single number was 
£1,138 3s. 8d. in August, 1862. The largest 
payment for a novel was £7,000 for **‘ Romo- 


had 
per- 
sixteen 
largest 
was #12 12s. a 

* Roundabout 


la’’ to George Eliot, who mighi have 
£10,000 if her artistic conscience had 
mitted her to divide it up into the 
parts required by Mr. Smith. The 
payment for short articles 
page to Thackeray for his 
Papers."’ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
BOOKMAKING.—We learn that The Philoso- 
pher Press, which is situated “ at the Sign 
of the Green Pine Tree,” in Wausau, Wis., is 
engaged in the production of an edition of 
‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” which 
is expected to occupy a high place among 
the éditions de luxe of recent 
edition will comprise 100 copies on 
made sold at $25 
tweniy-six copies on 
full levant leather, 
The pages of the 
bordered with a 
the gold will be 
ing the 


ITEM OF WESTERN 


issue. The 
hand- 
each, and 
Japanese vellum, in 
to be sold at $100 each. 
entire edition will be 
Persian design, in which 
hot-stamped leaf, this be- 
which gold can be 
successfully used in book decoration. The 
will be filled in by hand with 
water colors in the rich colorings with 
which the Persian art abounds. ‘* The 
Rubaiyat has been published in numerous 
highly embellished editions, but the edition 
of The Philosopher Press will possibly be 
the first in which genuine 
tions are used 


paper, to be 





only process by 


borders 


Persian decora- 


LITERARY AD- 
lecturing be- 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A 
VISER.—Mr. C 
fore the London took 
for his subject *‘ The Confessions of a Lit- 
Adviser He did not treat of the lit- 
adviser in his capacity as the 
publisher, but 


Kkernahan, in 
Institution recently, 


erary 
erary 
hand man of the 


right- 
as the ad- 


viser whose acvice literary aspirants are 
always craving. Mr. Swinburne once told 
him that if he had made it a rule in life 
to answer only those letters that came to 
him from friends and relatives, his con- 
tributions to criticism and poetry would 
have been augmented by the addition of at 


least three 
his best work 


more books containing some of 
Mr. Kernahan said that per- 
literary. advice to 
and Kipling, did 
course, their intense ad- 
for those distinguished authors; 


wrote for 
Andrew Lang, 
because of 


sons who 
Swinburne, 
so, of 
miration 





‘ffowells and His* Friends,”’ 


but those who wrote to the cha avediggh mdeary’ 
adviser did so because of their intense ad- 
miration for their own work, and that was 
much less gratifying. He said that, he 
once received a letter -from an entire 
stranger, beginning: ‘‘ I understand you are 
a Christian man, and I am truly thankful 
to learn it. When you learn my story you 
won't have the heart to refuse my manu- 
script. Two weeks ago to-day my wife 
ran away from me, and I haven't heard of 
her since.” Mr. Kernahan said that he did 
not even trouble himself to express sym- 
pathy with the writer’s domestic affliction, 
for he happened to know that others had 
been written to in similar terms, and that 
in the matter of runaway wives the man, 
if judged by his letters, must have been a 
veritable Bluebeard. incidentally, Mr. 
Kernahan told a short anecdote of,the late 
Gustave Doré, which: had, he believed, not 
heen related before. When Tennyson was 
nearing sixty years of age, and his fame 
might fairly be assumed to be world-wide, 
Mr. Edward Moxon, the publisher, decided 
to approach Doré and commission him to 
illustrate the “‘ Idylls of the King.”” After 
Doré had considered the proposal, he 
asked: ‘‘ Who, then, is this M. Tennyson?” 


LITERARY ARTICLES VS. BooK REVIEWS.-— 
The idea that literary articles about books 
are, in certain cases, much more preferable 
to all concerned than so-called literary 
¢riticism, is making headway in some of 
our literary monihlies. The current num- 
ber of The Book Buyer, for example, con- 
tains an article based on ‘ Tommy and 
Grizel,"’ written by Mary Taylor Blauvelt 
under the title of ‘“‘ The Artistic Tempera- 
ment"; an article singularly free from the 
ordinary cant of the reviewer is ‘ Mr. 
by Edmund C. 
Stedman, ‘based upon the recéntly pub- 
lishéd ‘“ Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ances,"’ while Prof. Brander Matthews, in 
discussing Prof. Wendell’'s “A _ Literary 
History of America "’ contrives to present a 
very readable and enlightening essay on the 
All this is quite a relief from 
book review. It reveals a 
cheerful tendency not hitherto noticeable. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the books 
which can be treated of in the broad, en- 
tertaining way indicated are as yet in the 
small minority. But incidentally, there is 
set up a new and worthy goal for the au- 
thor to strive after, 


same subject. 
the ordinary 


THE RUSKIN HEADSTONE.—The headstone 
to mark the grave of Ruskin in Coniston 
churchyard js,a_tall,cross of the typerlately' 
received from ancient models of, the age; 
before the Norman Conquest. My. Rugkip, 
left no directions on the subjegt,, but it! 
was felt by his friends that, ay Tyg wished 
to be buried in Coniston chure hyard, he; 
would have wished for some,, /hgpastone 
of a quiet and unpretentious and yes of. an 
artistic and decorative kind. The cross 
is of the hard green stone of Coniston, 

supplied from the quarries of Tilberthwaite, 

and is not Hable, it is said, to chip or lose 
its pleasant gray-grten color. On the side 
facing the grave, and looking east, at the 
bottom, is a figure with a lyre, representing 
his earliest works, poems, and the “ Poetry 


of Architecture.’ Above this, in a panel 
of the interlaced work so often seen on 
such crosses, are .Ruskin'’s name and the 


date 
necessary, 


1819-1900, the only lettering thought 
for all the rest is told in pict- 
The south side is filled with a scroll 
of his favorite wild rose, and on the boughs 
are three of the creatures he wrote about 
with affection—the squirrel, the robin, and 
the kingfisher. This is meant to symbolize 
his interest in natural history. The west 
side, looking toward the mountains, rep- 
resents his ethical and social teaching. 
At the bottom is the parable of the work- 
men in the vineyard receiving each his 

penny from the Master, “ Unto this Last;”’ 

then a design of ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” 
in the middle, ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” 
of fate holding the club, key, 
significance of which every 


ures. 


and 
the angel 
and nail, the 
reader of his 


work will easily recognize. Over that is 
‘The Crown of Wild Olive,” and at the 
top “St. George and the Dragon.’ The 


north side is a simple 
The crosshead on 


interlaced pattern. 
each side bears the 
globe, symbolizing in those old sculptures 
the Sun of Righteousness, and the 
side has a disk with fylfot, or revolving 
cross, accepted all the world over as the 
emblem of eternal life. 


other 





HUNTING WoMEN.—Mme. Sarah Grand, 
who should have been leaving England for 
America on the eve of Christmas to deliver 
a series of addresses in the States, has 
postponed her visit until, the coming Au- 
tumn. She has only just completed a series 
of addresses to the literary societies in the 
midlands and the North of England and in 
Scotland, speaking everywhere 
and -enthusiastic 


to crowded 
audiences, The fatigue 


from which she suffered at first passed 
away toward the end of her tour, but 
Mme. Grand was advised to take a com- 


plete rest before undertaking so long-sus- 
tained an effort as a tour in the United 
States must necessarily be. Sarah Grand's 
experiences as an orator were not without 
their unforeseen and comical incidents. In- 
terviewed in a midland town as to whether 
the professions were not sure to take the 
bloom off sweet young womanhood and de- 
stroy its charm, Sarah Grand replied that 
she saw no reason why it should do so, 
and she pointed out that hunting or any 
other sport must naturally coarsen women 
than a profession, as in fact the law 
prove that it does—the obvious 
hunting men did 
with hunthg wo- 


more 
courts alone 
point being that, 
not object to 


even so, 
associate 


men, and that therefore the attitude of 
professional men would be the same 
toward professional women. This state- 
ment, that virile pursuits like hunting 
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professions, which are not . 

virile, did in a year, aroused the fierce pen 
of an anonymous gentleman wha Writes 
the hunting gossip for a sporting . 
and he, amid dark hints of “ horse’ 
pings " and the alarming threat that he did 
not intend to spread Sarah Gratid’s ‘name 
by taking any notice of her in his col- 
umns (1) proceededs to attack her “ dis- 
eased brain,” her “ neurotic novels,” and 
her evil genius generally. Needless to say, 
it soon got about that Sarah Grand had 
said that alt hunting women were coarse, 
and a furtoub fire was opened by those 
‘strange -convention-bound folk who can 
see no unwomanty*aét in women pursuing 
the most virile of sports while in the same 
breath they ery beware on all women who 
attempt to enter the not’ particularly oo 
callings of the professions. 





THe SIENKIEWICZ FeTRe IN WARSAW.-~ 
It is said that the preparations now on 
foot in Warsaw to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth “literary anniversary’. of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz have outgrown the original 
plans for the celebration, while a subscrip- 
tion started for the purpose of purchasing 
an estate for the novelist is inereasing 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
An important feature of the celebration is 
expected to be the reception of a message 
from the Czar of Russia, who is well 
known as a devoted reader of Sienkiewicz's 
novels. Of course the Pole will be expected 
to reply, and many guésses are being made 
in Warsaw literary circles concerning the 
language in which the reply will be made. 
A few years ago the novelist was elected 
4 member of the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, and it became incumbent on him to 
thank that learned body, which he did, 
not like a rebel in Polish, nor again like 
a traitor to Poland's own cause, in Rus- 
sian, but in austere Latin, concerning 
which no comment could be made. It is 
possible that he may reply to the Czar’s 
message in the same language. 


» NOTES AND NEWS. 


Robert Herrick, pe wrote “ The Web of 
Life,’ a novel which called forth consider- 
able adverse criticism from certain Chicago 
circles, has a new book which The Macmil- 
lan Company will shortly publish. It is en- 
titled “Jock O’Dreams,” and has for its 
heroine the daughter of an Ohio manufact- 
urer. The underlying idea is that the 
world does not exist except from the indi- 
-vidual’s point of view 
“Distinguished personages and others who 
“atone time or another have been guests of 
«ie:4vetos Club may have varied emotions 
oy leaping that a volume entitled “ After- 
inner Speeches at the Lotos Club”’ will 
shortly be presented under the auspic és of 
the club. The book will have an unmistak- 
able general interest, nevertheless, for it 
will contain one hundred of the best 
speeches which have been delivered at the 
club's tables during nearly thirty years, in- 
cluding the efforts of men like Charles 
Kingsley and Wilkie Collins, Mark Twain 
and Wu Ting Fang. Mr. Chester 8. Lord, 
Secretary of the club, has charge of the 
subscription list. 


Longmans, Green & Co. will pubbielsebe- 

fore long a new novel by Lady Ridley, en- 
titled ‘‘ Anne Mainwaring.”’ Lady Ridley, it 
may be recalled, as Mrs. Edward Ridley, 
wrote about five years ago a clever tale 
entitled ‘‘ The Story of Aline,”’ which is 
now out of print. 
Bascom of Williams College, 
writer on scientific and 
philosophical subjects, has written for G. 
P. Putnam's Sons a strictly orthodox vol- 
ume which will be entitled ‘‘ The Goodness 
of God.” Considering the source of this book, 
it should be carefully examined even by 
those who might turn away from the sub- 
ject if presented by a less experienced 
hand. 


Prof. John 
well known as a 


Mr. W. Ds McCracken has prepared for 
Henry Holt & Co. a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of his “ Rise of the Swiss Republic.’’ 
Mr. McCracken is well known as an au- 
thority on Switzerland through his lectures 
and books on the romance and politics of 
the Teutonic Cantons. 


Patriots of the Nineteenth Cen- 
Edgar Sanderson, with portraits, 
and “ The Virgin Saints and Martyrs,” by 
S. Baring-Gould, with illustrations, will 
shortly be presented by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co 


John 


** Hero 
tury,”’ by 





Williamson Palmer, who wrote the 
Confederate ballad ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson's 
Way,” will shortly publish through the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company a collection of 
lyrics and ballads. The late William Henry 
Hurlburt once said that Mrs. Howe's “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’’ and the ballad 
above mentioned constituted ‘‘about the 
sole surviving poetry of the civil war." 
queen 

The Macmillan Company announces a new 
edition of ‘‘ April Baby's Book of Tunes,"’ 
by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden,” 


‘German and Swiss Settlements in Pro- 


vincial Pennsylvania,” by Prof. Oscar 
Kuhn, which Henry Holt & Co, have in 
press, will deal with a subject that: has 


never yet, we believe, been treated in a 
broad way. As a side light on early Amer- 
ican history, the book will have consider- 


able to say to the general reader, 





Gen. J. H. Wilson has rewritten his book 
on China, including in it an account of the 
Boxer insurrection. It will be remembered 
that Gen, Wilson was one of the officers in 
command of the American troops in China, 
and has just returned to this country. D. 
Appleton & Co. will publish the book early 
in February. 


“The Story of the Papacy,’ by the Rev. 


William Barry, who has hitherto been men- 
tioned as ‘the priest who wrote fiction,” 
is now in active preparation at G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons It is a serious work, and is 
said to possess considerable authoriiv on 














Scares keg eee 


C. Haddock. of- the New 
Engiaha G fereheé has writtén a volume 
@fi the training of the will, which he its 


Publishing at his ‘home, 319 Boston Street, 





nn, ‘Mags: It is "entitled “The King on | 


s: Throne; “or; Power of Will to Direct 
“Mental Culture."’ 
the occult nor of the metaphysical, but is 
a plain, practical, and scientific treatment 
of the will, which appears to be full of 
suggestion for everyday people. 





Since 8. R. Crockett put. the finishing 
touches to “ The Silver Skull,” which will 
shortly be presented by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, he has been all over the 
locality described in the book. The scene 
of the story 1s laid in the “heel of the 
Italian boot,” and reveals a romance of the 
stirring times of Ciro, the priest, and of 
Vardarelli, ‘“ Robin Hoods of the South, 
heroes of the people.’ 

John Fiske will review the new life of 
Thomas Huxley in The Atlantic Monthly 
for February. In the same number will 
be presented the first of a series of de- 
scriptive articles’ about typical American 
cities, whic h will be entitled ‘‘A Plea for 
New York,’ by J. K. Paulding. An un- 
signed paper, entitled ‘‘ The Confessions of 
a Minister's Wife,’ will contain comments 
on the present religious situation from a 
point of view which is quite unusual. 


“The Life of Gen. Israel Putnam,” by 
William Farrand Livingston, will form the 
forthcoming votume ifn G. P. Putnam's 
Sons American Men of Energy Series. The 
study of this man should be interesting, 
for so far his personality has been con- 
fined ' principally to school histories and 
youthful fiction. . 

_, Longmans, Green & Co. are publishing 

‘Morte Arthure,”’ an alliterative poem of 
the fourteenth century, transcribed from 
the Lincoln manuscript written by Robert 
of Thornton. Introduction, notes, and a 
glossary have been furnished by Mary 
Ranks. 


It is only right to say that in the Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography published 
by D. Appleton & Co., although Mr. Gri- 
bayedoff made several of the full-page por- 
traits, all of the hundreds of vignette illus- 


trations were engraved by Jac ques Reich, 


Stephen Phillips's “Herod,” which con- 
tinues to have orders on the waiting list at 
John Lane's, will shortly be presented in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Swedish translations. It would not be sur- 
prising, for obvious reasons, if the Italian 
version should have a certain quality lacke 
ing in the original. 


Julian Ralph, in writing to his American 
publisher, The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, tells of the Order of Friendlies just 
founded by Kipling, and composed ef. the 
members of the me of The Friend, a re- 
markable newspap¢ conducted for Lord 
Roberts at Biostafonte ‘in, by Kipling, Ralph, 
Doyle, and other writers, including Gen- 
erals and noblemen. Mr. Ralph's new book 
is to contain much new matter, with his re- 
markable letters from Pretoria to’ America, 
the correspondence having been remodelled 
and rearranged. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a 
“ New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Span- 
ish and English Languages,’’ which. will be 
of interest to persons whose acquaintance 
with Spanish has been brought about by re- 
cent political contingencies. The book con- 
tains a good many words and definitions 
which may be called ‘‘ West Indian Span- 
ish.’ 





A pretentious study of 
Stevenson and his work has been written 
by Mr. Bellyse Bailbon of Edinburgh, econ- 
cerning which we lack details, except that 
the London publishers will be Chatto & 
Windus. 


Robert Louis 


‘The Life.of Lord Monboddo’’ will 
shortly be presented by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Monboddo, it will be recalled, is promi- 


nently mentioned in Boswell's ‘‘ Johnson,” 
and was the central figure of a brilliant lit- 


erary circle in Great Britain about a cen- 
tury ago. He has been called the connect- 
ing link between the ancients and Darwin 


on the theories of evolution. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a 
tasteful little leaflet concerning the cheaper 
edition of Lieut. Col. Henderson's ‘* Stone- 

wall Jackson and the American Civil War,” 
which, besides portraits, maps, and plans, 
has an introduc tion by Field Marshal 
Wolseley. 


Thomas Whittaker will publish in a few 
days *‘ How to Study the Life of Christ,’ a 
handbook for teachers and other biblical 
students, by the Rey. Alford A. Butler, 
Warden of the Seabury Divinity School, 
Faribault, Minn. 


Brentano’s has just received the follow- 
ing books from Paris: A volume of very 
interesting reminiscences of Denormandie, 


the well-known Senator, under the title of 
‘Te mps ea Jours Presents’; Eugéne 
Joliclere’ “Une Femme du Monde"; 


Henri L aa in's ‘‘ La Valse des Départs "’; 
Guy de Maupa nt's ‘“ Les _Dimanches 
d'un Bourgeois de Paris,"’ and Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz's *‘ Par le Fer et par le Feu,” bee 
ing the Polish historical novel of the sev- 
enteenth century, known. in English as “ By 
Fire and Sword.’ 





report of the Library 
New York Academy -of 
that institution is 
last 


According to the 
Committee of the 
Medicine, the library of 
growing rapidly, the additions for the 





four years being at least OO. Volumes a 
year. The number of books in the library 
Nov. 30, 1900, was 80,000 volumes. Dur- 
ing the year 5,649 volumes were added, and 
in the circulating department 971 books 
and S832 journajs were issued to 14 read- 
ers. Eleven thousand five hundred and 
twenty readers have registered during the 


year in the reading room. 


Athenian Drama,” in- 
translations from 
is being edited 


study of “ The 
wind ing a series of verse 
the Greek dramatic poets, 





It is neither a study of - 
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/ JUST ISSUED. — 


MOORE’S 


METEOROLOGICAL 


ALMANAC 


—AND— 


WEATHER GUIDE, | 
By PROF, WILLIS L. MOORE, 


Chief of the U. 8S. Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. 

lllustrated with half tone engravings; | 
diagrams, and 32 full page charts in 


| 


. ! 
c, | 


| preparation 


by George C. W. Warr for Longmans, 
Green & Co. The first, volume, which is 
now ready, is a translation, by the editor, 
of the “ Oresteia ". of Aeschylus. 


Miss Julia Marlowe, who will appear as 
the heroine in Ronald MacDonald's * The 
Sword of the King,” has written to 
author to express her delight at the 
portunities offered by the character 
Phillipa Drayton, and to add that she is 
industriously engaged in studying that part 
of Macaulay's history which covers the 
reign of William IIL, in which the action 
of the book and play takes place. 


Pottery. 

The Boston. Museum of Fine Arts calls 
attention to the forthcomimg catalogue of 
its colleetion of Japanese pottery now in 
at the Riverside Press. Ed- 
ward 8S. Morse passed several year® in 
Japan as Professor of Zoélogy at the Im- 
perial University at Tokio, during which 
time this collection was made. Several 





two colors. 


An indispensable book for 


the | 


years ago it was purchased by a number 
of Boston men and presented to the Mu- 
seurn of Fine Arts, Prof. Morse 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1 


the | 
op- | 


of 


An Important Catalogue of Japanese | 


being | 


2, 1901. 


guest then present a dainty little pamphlet 
which gives an exceedingly interestmg 
aceount of the building and its decorations. 

The library is situated in Deansgate, one 
of the most important thoroughfares in the 

} city, its architect being Mr. Basil Champ- 
| neys of London, whose plans included ap- 
propriate carvings on the exterior of the 
building, among which are the initials “ J. 
| R.” over the centre of the main doorway, 
while on the Jeft hand will be found the 
arms of St. Helen's, Mr. Rylands’s birth- 
place, and on the right the arms of the 
Rylands and Tennant families, to the lat- 
ter of which Mrs. Rylands belongs. Differ- 
ent portions of the front elevation display 
| the arms of the several universities—Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Durham, London, the Vic- 
teria University, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, the Royal University of Ireland, 
| and Owens College, Manchester. 

As the building is entered, facing the 
main doorway will be found a symbolical 
group, the work of Mr. John Cassidy of 
Iineoln Grove studio, Manchester, repre- 

| senting theology in the centre holding a 
Kible, directing Science, an old man with 


Farmer, Horticulturist, Mariner, Ship- | made Keeper of Japanese Pottery to the , ® globe, absorbed in study and discovery, 


per, Merchant, 
Seeker. 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 
Cloth cover, 50 cents. 


Tourist, and Heal.h 


Museum. Under his supervision many im- 
portant additions have been made to the 
collection, while the last twenty years have 
been given to the preparation of the Cata- 





RANDY GUIDE TO FLORIDA. 


- Georgia, the Carolinas, and’ the Gulf 
Coast. With maps and»illustrations. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


Norton’s Complete Handbook of 


HAVANA and CUBA 


By ALBERT J. NORTON. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


Via the Santa Fe and Union Pacific. 
INastrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth $1.00. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


ENGLAND. 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PENN PA- 
PERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sell by auction at their house, No. 13 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, Engtand, 
early in February, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, &c., 

in the autograph of and addressed to Will- 

jam Penn, (the Founder of Pennsylvania.) 

the property of Lady Sudeley, who inherited 
them from her uncle, ,to whom they were be- 
queathed by Lady Sudeley’s cousin, Mr. 

Granville Penn, great-grandson of William 

Penn, including: 

“My Last Will and Testament made and 
writt In my own hand this twentyth day of 
ye 8th month ye year 1705 in ye @@ years of 
my age.’" This extremely interesting Docu- 
ment covers 4 pp. 4to, and is signed ‘* Wm. 
Penn."" A_ Codicil is added, covering 3 pp. 
4to, dated 8th of Sth, 1706, and also dated at 
the end, 2ist the sixth month, 1707, signed 
“Wm. Penn,"’ and witnessed by Tho. Cup- 
page and Cha. Willcocks. The whole of the 
Will and Codicit is in the handwriting of 
Wm. Penn, except the signatures of the wit- 
nesses. A valuable and most interesting doc- 
ument. 

(®) Copy of William Penn's Patent of the Grant 

of Pennsylvania, dated 4 March, 1680. 

“The Case of Wm. Penn," an unsigned 
Document, giving particulars of the reagen 
that caused him to give Pennsylvania over 
to the English Government, &c. 

(D) Copy of Letter to Archbishop Tillotson from 

William Penn, entirely in his autograph and 

signed ‘Wm. Penn,"’ 3 pp. folio, dated 30 

Aug. 1691. 

Minutes of Council at the Committee of 
Trade and Plantations at the Council Cham- 
ber at Whitehall, dated Aug. 3, 1694, in ref- 
erence to the rights of Wm. Penn to Penn- 
sylvania, &c., covers 8% pp. folio. 

(F) Certificate of the Birth of John Penn, in the 
autegraph of William Penn, dated Philadel- 
phia, 4th 12 month, 1499, and signed by the 
witnesses present at the birth. 

{G) Wm. Penn, A. L. 12 pp. 4to, to Lord Rom- 
ney dated Pennsylvania, 6 7th month, 1701, 
extremely interesting letter. 

(H) Penn (Mrs. William) A. L. 8. 1% pp. 4to, 
13 Nov. 1718, to her son William, in refer- 
ence to her late husband Wm. Penn. 

(1) Penn (William) Copy of Document relating 
to various Grants to William Penn, &c., &c. 

(J) Buckingham (George Villiers Duke of) A. L. 
s. 2 pp. 4to, June 16, 1678, to the Lord Treas- 
urer, in reference to Wm. Penn. 

(K) Penn (William) Sma/i Manuscript in his 
Autograph covering 148 pp. 12mo, being *‘ My 
Irist-Yournal farthest from London on ye 15 
of ye 7th Month. 1669,"" giving very interest- 
ing details of his Life, &c., in Ireland. 

€L) Penn (Admiral Sir William) father of Wm. 
Penn, two A. L. s..2 pp. 4to, dated Oct. 12 
and, 22, 1667, to his son William Penn. 

(M) Blizabeth (Princess of the Rhine) two A. L. 
«“, . 1677 and 29 Oct. 1677, to Wm. 


(A) 


(c) 


(©) 


of William Penn, and 
dressed to him, Pedi 
&c., relatipg to Wm. n and his 


ants. 
(O) A Miniature in water-colours of Sir Will- 
fam Penn,,after Sir Peter . In morocco 
the original. 


Lely 
case; and © Bngravings from 


BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY 18 HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 
SEND $1.0 FOR 


ORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


logue of Japanese Pottery which is about 
to appear. Prof. Morse’s literary qualifi- 
| cations for this undertaking are proved 
| by the fact that his residence in Japan 
| has called forth other books, one of which, 
} “*Jupanese Homes and Their Surround- 
said by The Japan Mail to hk 
| *‘ the first book on Japan since Siebold’s,”’ 

The preface to the catalogue states that 
Prof. Morse had certain specific objects 
in view forming his collection, one of 
the chief ends sought being to make a 
collection of Japanese pottery which would 
| equal the famous collection of the potterles 
|} of England, Holland, France, and other 
| countries now in the museums of Europe. 


ings."’ is 


in 


In the great foreign museums may be seen 
the pottery of all European countries, rep- 
resenting all the ovens and marks known 
from the earlier days down to the present 
time. Japan, the greatest pottery-producing 
country in the world, on the contrary, will 
usually be found represented by a single 
case of poor specimens, often found mixed 
with Chinese wares. Prof. Morse’s great 
effort has been to secure a fully repre- 
sentative collection of all known specimens, 
some of which are more curious than benu- 
tiful, while some are even positively ugly. 

The importance of each specimen has 
been fully weighed in accordance with the 
effort to secure the work not only of every 
known family of potters in Japan, but of 
all the generations of each family and 
their collateral branches with the various 
marks used by them. So far as possible 
the range of the work of each potter has’ 
been attempted. The different kinds of 'ob-' 
jects made in pottery have not been over-' 
looked, and while -this portion of the col- 
lection would be more appropriate in a’ 
museum of ethnology, the artistic character 
of the people is well illustrated by the ob- 

| jects associated not only with their tea 
drinking, writing, flower arrangement, &c., 
but with the more humble service of the 
kitchen. 

The catalogue contains 5,374 numbers, of 
which 4,118 are in the museum exhibition 
cases. These represent 50 provinces and 608 
potters, the various signatures of these 
potters to the mumber of 1,545 being given. 

The importance of both collection and 
catalogue may be estimated from the fact 
that this collection is believed to be larger 
in the number of potteries and marks as 
well as in provinces represented, than all 
the other public collections of Japanese 
pottery in the world; possessing not only 
all the kinds of potteries and marks repre- 
sented in European and American museums 
but hundreds of others not found in these 
collections, nor descr! in published 
works on the subject. Whille the jon 
of nearly all the originals figu in Nina- 
gawa's famous work, also serves to add to 
the importance of the collectien. 

The collection is contained in forty num- 
bered cases; photogravure plates of each 


ease being found in the cata’ e. An out- 
line guide ee. — by Prof. Morse, ac- 
companies each phot vure late, the 
outlines being pasineped in Selene with 
the catalogue, while in the catalogue itself, 
to each potter's name will be found a 

the number of the case in which his work 
is to be found. 

In addition to the forty case-plates, there 
will be found twenty-eight p vure 
plates, s two hundred and twelve of 
the more important or rarer objects listed; 
these larger representations showing the in- 
a eatures of these pieces most beau- 

‘ully: ‘ 

Separate mene indices of provinces, 
potteries, marks have also been com- 
piled, which will be found of the greatest 

interesting feat f the 
v ure 0} 
will be found in the 1445 7 
scattered * The 
; the in- 
so 
heir 
the 
with 


while Art, a youthful metal worker, turns 
aside to listen; the thought expressed by 
the sculptor of the group being that science 
and art derive their highest impulses from 
religion. On each side of the vestibule is 
a wide stairway, one side showing the 
arms of the City of London, the other those 
of Liverpool, white over the entrances to 
the principal conference room wil! be found 
the arms of the City of Manchester and 
those of the Royal Borough of Salford. 
The principal library is surrounded by a 
gallery, terminating’ at the northern end 
by an in front of which stands 
statue the late John Rylands, 
Mr. Cassidy, with a great stained window 
| above. The clerestory windows, like all 
others In the building, are glazed with the 
round glass familiar to students of Ger- 
perm art in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
centuries, and 


apse, a 


of also by 


seventeenth lately revived 
here. 

The library consists of between sixty and 
seventy thousand volumes, arranged in the 
principal Mbrary, the Bible room, the Al- 
dine room—containing numerous valuable 
specimens and memorials of the Venetian 
school of printers, while the room devoted 
to early printed books contains priceless 
treasures, including the Althorp books. 

A series of portrait statues by Mr. Rob- 
ert Bridgman of Lichfield, twenty in num- 
ber, representing the most eminént men 
of different ages and countries, ‘in litera- 
ture, science, and art, are ranged in niches 
along the gallery front, These include John 
Wryclif, William Tyndale, Myles Coverdale, 
and John Rainolds, or Reynolds, the orig- 
fnator’ of’ the revision of 1611, usually 
known hf King James's version. John 
Gutenberg’ and William Caxton represent 
printing! Sir Isaac Newton and John Dal- 
ton, sekende; Herodotus and Gibbon, his- 
tory? ‘While philosophy, ancient and mod- 
ern, is symbolized by Thales of Miletus, 
and Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam; Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe represent 
poetry, while Luther and Calvin, John Bun- 
yan and John Wesley stand for the Ref- 
ermation and British evangelical theology. 

The two great stained windows contain 
forty figures, which, with the statues, form 
a not inadequate representation of all 
that is greatest in the Intellectual history 
of mankind. The north window is symboli- 
eal of theology, and contains effigies of 
Moses, Isaiah, John, and Paul; four great 
fathers of the Church—Origen, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and Augustine; mediaeval philos- 
ophy in the persons of Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus; while later 
phases of theological development are rep- 
resented by Erasmus, Beza, and Melanch- 
thon, Hooker, Cartwright, Grotius, Bishop 
Butler, Jonathan Edwards, and Schleier- 
macher. 

The south window is devoted to Litera- 
ture, Music, and Art—Plato, Aristotle, Lu- 
ecretius, Cicero, Descartes, Locke, Kant, 
and Hegel standing for ancient and mod- 
ern philosophy; ancient and modern moral- 
ists by Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Dr. Johnson, William Wordsworth, and 
Thomas Carlyle; poetry, art, and music 
being represented by Aeschylus, Raphael, 
Beethoven, Dante, Michael Angelo, and 
Handel; both windows having been de- 
signed and made by Mr. M. €. E. Kempe 
of Nottingham Place, London. 

The main design of the library, in its 
bearing upon philosophy, ethics, and in- 
tellectual culture, is further demonstrated 
by an admirable series of Latin mottoes, 
carved on ribbon scrolls between the win- 
dows of the clerestory, a printer's device 
being placed below each. metto. These 
mottoes, twenty-eight in all, are particular- 
ly striking, as will be seen from-the few 
given below: 

Credo ut intelligam. 

) 


| 


(I belleve, In order that 
(Have courage to be wise. 


(They can, be- 


(Do not blindly fol- 
(All that is human has 


Tay be trusted.) ; 
sequar. (What files me still 


| cation of the community, presented to each ‘ 


i 


| 


| 


~~ Have You Read 


Lessons — 
in Love 


BY KATRINA TRASK. 


The New York World says: 


“They are veritable gems in 
their brilliancy and their pu- 
rity. If it is true that ‘ all the 
world loves a lover,’ it is like- 
wise true that the best part of 
the world loves a love story, 
. and these stories by Mrs. Trask 
are marked by keen observa- 
tion and wide experience of life 
utilized with fine literary art.” 


The Outlook says : 

“ They are full of the qual- 
ity which Mrs, Trask’s work 
never lacks—intensely imagi- 
native power, vividness of feel- 
ing, and a touch of that passion 
which is the element of life.” 


The Portland Transcript says: 
“They are admirably writ- 
ten. Mrs. Trask is past mis- 
tress of this graceful form of 
narration, and they are widely 
different from any other 
sketches of the year.” 
Frontispiece by Sterner. 
$1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK 


“The most American story I ever read.” 
—Dr. John Henry Barrows. 


The Darlingtons 


An Amerfean Novel, 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 


? 


Published (Cloth, 12mo, $1.50) by 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York. 


DON’T FORCET 


that you get FREE with every copy of 

VENGEANCE IS MINE 

a beautiful platinum print of the 
heroine, Kate Ingleby. 

NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


“sT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many fespects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phila. dtem. 


Manascripts in all braneh- 


To 
Authors 


Seeking 
a 


Publisher 


f literature, suitable for 
publi jcatien im beok term, 
are required an estab- 
lashed house. ral terms. 
No charge for 

pia = — “ Beoks,” 

treatment. 

141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
York. 

A W® Volume by Dr. Theodore F. 

~ad Wolfe. 


By. the author of “ Literary Shrines, A Liter- 
Hiustrated with photogravures. 


$1.25. 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
re, Philadelphia. 


Fo 3. EVERY, Day hs 12.0" * 
————— 
















‘ oe = Lee » 
= -- DWARD RHOWDAND, Waterbury, Conn.. 
Foon “1 at a copy of the life of Patrick Henry, by 


William Wirt, published in New York tin SoS 
ag by the Harpers. ds it of any especial value? 
- This edition has Mttle value. The orig- 
inal edition, printed in Philadelphia in 1818, 


has recently sold for $3. The book ts still 
in the market, H. T. Coates & Co, publish- 
ing a reprint at 35 cents. 

























r nue, Brookiyn, N. Y.: “In The Dial, the firet 
number of which wae issued in 1840, the names 
of the writers are not given, only occasionally 
in initial letter. Is there published or obtainable 

3S a complete list of the contributors to the four 

ont - years of that periodical? "’ 

a A list ef Emerson's contributions to The 

+ Dial will be found inthe appendix to James 

Elliot Cabot's “Memoir of Ralph Waldo 

Emerson,’ (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., 1887, two volumes, $3.50.) For a gen- 

eral list of contributors see G. W. Cooke's 


. article in “The Journal of Speculative 


Philosophy,” July, 1885, 


“LL. R. S.,"" New York City: ‘' I inclose several 
examples of memoria technica on the Decalogue; 
the authors 1 am unable to give. The first seems 
to be the one for which Mr. James W, Cheney 
asked in THe New YORK Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW of Dec, 29 


{ 
MISS E_ B. MITCHELL, 2.112 Newkirk Ave- | 
























































































































I. 
Thou no God shalt have but Me; 
Before no idol bow the knee; . 
‘ Take not the name of God in vain; 
r Nor dare the Sabbath Day profane; 
Give both thy parents honor duc; 
‘Take heed that thou no murder do; 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean 
Nor steal, though thou art poor and mean; 
' Nor make a willful lie, nor love tt; 
What is thy neighbor's, do not covet. 
i. 
but 


Me; (2) Nor 


(1) Have thou no gods graven 
type adore; 

«3) Take not My name in vain; 'twere gullt most | 
sore: 

Haliow the seventh 
honor love: 

«6) No raurder do; (7) Nor thou adulterer prove; 

(%) No wit- 


(4) day; (5) Thy’ parents’ 





(8) From theft be pure thy hands; 
ness false, thy word: 
(10) Covet of none his house, wife, maid, or herd, 
Ill 


Worship to God—but not God graven—pay; 
Riaspheme not; sanctify the Sabbath Day; 


J be honored parents; brother's blood unshed; 
And unpolluted hold the marriage bed; 
From theft thy hand, thy tongue from lying 
keep: 
Nor covet neighbor's home, spouse, serf, ox, 
sheep 
From ‘ Gleanings for the Curious,’—Bombaugh.”’ 
MISS M. A. RODNEY, 4,708 Hancock Street, 
Germantown, Penn.- “Kindly assist one of 
your readers who has been aided by the lists 
of books you frequently print, and tell me 
where I can obtain all of Philip Gilbert Hamer- 


ton’s books."’ 
i Most of Hamerton's works 
i lished by Little, Brown & Co. 
t are the following: ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
4 “Chapters on Animals,"’ $1.50; 
porary French Painters,’ $3; “ Etching 
and Etchers,’’ $5; “French and English: 
A Comparison," $1.50; ** The Graphic Arts,” 
$1.50; “‘ Harry Blount,” $1.25; ‘“* Human 
** Imagination in 


are now pub- 
Among them 
$3; 
** Contem- 


























' Intercourse,’ $1.50; Land- 
if scape Painting,”’ $1.50; “ Intellectual Life,” 
q $1: ‘“* Landseape,”’ $1.50; “ Life of Turner,” 
; $1.50; “‘ Marcmerne,"’ $1; ‘* Modern French- 
a men,” $1.50; “ Painter's Camp,” $1.50; 
i ‘ ; + ” > ‘ te +? obs 
i * Painting in France, s; Paris, &3; 
if * Portfolio Papers,’ $1.50; *‘ Quest of Hap- 
i piness,’’ 31.50; ** Round -My. House,”’ $1.50; 
Y Summer Voyage.on River Sadne,”’ $2.50; | 
if “Sylvan Year and Unknown River,” $1.50; 
' “Thoughts About Art,"’, $1.50; ‘ Wender- 
i; holme,"' $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons pub- 
i lished at $40, in a limited edition, Hamer- 
i t ton’'s “‘Art of the American Wood [En- 
t ‘ graver,’ and the Macmillan Cormpany is- 
i ; sues, at $1.25, his ‘ Rembrandt's Etch- 
4 i ings.”’ 
im 6} eae 
fk LAWRENCE 8 MOTT, Newark, WN. J.: 
te ** There is a curious mistake in one of the clos- 
ft ing pters of Mr. Zangwill’s ‘ Mantle of 
ia Eisjah The author has one of his characters 
it say he never did agree with Dante's ‘ sorrow’'s 
4 crown of sorrow’ theory, The quotation is not 
3! from Dante, but from Tennyson's ‘ Locksley 
tt 1 Hall.’ The couplet runs as follows 

‘ Comfort? Comfort secorn’d of devils! This is 
\ truth the pwet sings, 
OH That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
| happier things.'’ 
i Reference to. Bartlett's Familiar Quo- 
he lations will show Cary’'s translation of 
nf . 
i i Dante's lines to be: 

4 No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy when misery is at hand, 
while Longfellow's interpretation of the 


same lines is, 


There is no greater sorrow 





Py Than to be mindful of the happy time 
‘ in misery. 
> Tennyson's reference was undoubtedly 
‘ made to the original idea expressed by 
' Dante, 
GEORGE LLOYD FREEMAN, Glen Head, L. 
I: “A recent number of ‘He New YORK 
SATURDAY REVIEW contained a review 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Mr. Russell 


in which the great painter is spoken of 
: author of the well-known ‘ Discourses 
on Painting" and the ‘‘Dialogues.’’' [never before 
happened to hear of such a work as Reynolds's 
* Dialogues,’ and would like to learn more about 
them. The book is not referred to in any bio- 
gsraphies of Sir Joshua and his great con- 
temporaries that | have met with, and if it is 
mentioned by Armstrong I feel certain the manu- 
script must have been quite recently brought to 
light. Chambers’s Cyclopedia enumerates Sir 
Joshua's ‘* lite works’ as consisting of 
‘ fifteen discourse lelivered in the Royal AcaJ- 





ry 














emy, three essays contributed to: The Idler, 
notes to Mason's translation. of Du Fresnoy’s 
‘Art of Painting’; a few notes for Dr. John- 
\ son's é@dition of ‘‘ Shakspere,"’ and notes of his 
tour through Flanders in 1781 That is all 
Can you give me any light on the = sub- 
ject, or will Mr Sturgis kindly do so? Also, 


I would fike to know something concerning the 
‘John Russell’ 


whom he ranks along with 

‘Richard Wilson, Rommey, Morland, and their 

contemporaries,’ but whom I completely fail to 
identify.”’ 

John Russell is considered at length in 


the National Biography, and a quarto book 

about him, with illustrations, was issued 

not so long ago by George Bell & Sons, The 

dialogues by Sir Joshua Reynolds are print- 

ed in John Wilson Croker's edition of Bos- 

well’s “ Life of Johnson."’ In the five vol- 
; ume edition, (Murray, 1831,) the dialogues 
' come in the appendix to Vol. IV., and in a 
7 note, Page 160 of the same volume, their 
origin is discussed and their authenticity 
vouched for. It is one of the attractions of 
Mr. Armstrong's admirable book that these 
out-of-the-way pieces of shrewd criticism 
} and good wit are considered carefully and 
1g extracts of them given, 


z 








MISS NINA LOUISE BENSON, Auburn, N 
Y ‘Through the pages of THE New York 
Times SaTturDAY REVIEW some months back | 
my attention w called to Huneker’s ‘ Life of | 
Chopin,’ and ye -samments on the book awak- | 
ened my interest in it, as it was new to me I 
have sent for a copy and have so greatly en- ! 
oyed it that I write now to ask you if you will 
e so kind as to give me, through your pages, | 






















} im this.city for about 
fifteen years. - as formerly the music 
critie of The Recorder newspaper, now de- 
funet, and is “at- present engaged in the 





same work for The,New.,York Sun, Hila. 


first book, “ Meggo-tints in Modern Music,” 
attracted wide attention in this country 
and Europe. Mr, Huneker began life as a 
pianist and was for years a professor in 
the National Conservatory of Music. He 
is still an excellent player, and his ac- 
quaintance with the piano music of which 
he writes is acquired by study at the in- 
strument. He has catholic literary taste 
and is widely read in French and German 
literatures, as well as in English. © 





OLIVER B,’ JOHNSTON, 58 Putnam Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘ Will you please, through 
your query column, tell me what the-origin and 
true meaning of the letters ‘O. K.' is? Tama 


reader of the great New York Times SATUR- 
psy Review, and have received much valuable 
information from the query columns."’ 

Walsh's “ Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities "’ says that it is plausibly held that 
in early colonial days the best rum and 
tobacco were imported from Aux Cayes, in 


San Domingo, and hence the best of any-* 


thing came to be 'ocally known as Aux 
Cayes, or O. K. The term.passed into. gen- 
eral use in the Presidential campaign of 
1828, when the supposed illiteracy of An- 
drew Jackson, the Democratic candidate, 
was the stock In trade of his Whig op- 


ponents, Seba Smith, the humorist, start- 
ed the story that Jackson indorsed his 
papers * O. K.,"’ under the impression that 


they formed the initials o® ‘“ Oll Korrect.” 





“A, B. 8..." New York City: ‘ Will you 
kindly name a small atlas, such as will be use- 
ful to a student who is weary of reading in 
literature and history of places that are mere 
names. Qne is desired-that is large enough to 
include all places likely to arise in ordinary 


reading, as well as including historical maps 
The ‘‘ Universal Atlas,"" Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $38. 


JOHN PRENDERGAST, 150-156 Carnegie Hall, 
New York: ‘‘In reply to inquiry by Mr. J. J. 
O'Rorke: [| am very much alive, thank you, 
and glad of it. | wish your correspondent would 
drop tm here ‘some time, and observe ‘our work. 
Like others he might come to scoff and remain 
to pray. *‘ What's in a name,’ that he does not 
know the ebject of my mission? I suspect. 
Though not yet a household word, my labots 
are sufficiently known on both sides of the At= 
lantic. It is my desire, however, to be recog- 
nized in my present undertaking as a thought, a 
force, and a voice only. I have certain obliga- 
tions to fulfill, which can be most effectively 
accomplished in this way alone, and I shall 
demonstrate again the fallacy that nothing of 
moment can be achieved without ostentatious 
display, a great name, or a fortune back of it. 
The new century brings new powers of unfold- 
ment. Let us use them for an exalted purpose, 
and work silently. Silence is golden.’ 


Wanted and to Exchange. 








Mrs. RICHARD L. RENINETZ, 44 Crescent 
Road, Madison, N. J.: ‘‘I wish to secure, 
through purct » or exchange, Collins's and 





Butler's histories of Kentucky."’ 


W. P. WALLACE, Oswégd,"N. ¥.: "I wish to 
dispose of tr exthange for other books the fél- 





lowing: Lossing’s ‘ War of Independence,’ 1847; 
Sparks’s “Lif t abington,” su; ? 
of Ameridan i y.’ 3835; Knappis 
States,’ 1S84> esque Americ: 1 





inal forty-eighis, parts; * Picturesque 
1877, twenty-seVen parts; Goldsmith's ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ withe hfe of author 





by coats 
1826; another jon of same, 1827; Bu ans 
* Pilgrim's Progress Versified,’ by wee BKur- 
der, Bur.ington,sN. J., 1807, and Bunyan's?“Life 


Mr 1seH?’ a * 

GUSTAV FLEISSNER, 246 East Fourth Street, 
New York City “IT have for sale and to ex- 
change 4 large number of magazines, including 
The Review of Reviews, Scribner's, Munsey’s, 
Atlantic Monthly, Godey’s, Nickel, Harper's, 
McClure’s, Century, Cosmopolitan, Blackwood's, 
Bachelor of Arts, Parisian, and North Ameri- 
can.”’ 


W. S. BOURLAND, 420 Market Street, San 
Antonio, Texas ‘** Wanted, the following, for 
which I will pay a moderate price: ‘ Who's Who 
in America,’ 1809; Forbes's ‘ Barracks, Biv 
acs, and Rattles '; ‘ Through the Cannon Smok 
and‘ Soldicring and Scribbling’; ‘ Daily News 
War Correspondence of the Turco-Russian 
War'; Freeman's ‘ Historical Geography of Eu- 


and Death of Badman,’ London, 
















rope,” two volumes; Fitchett’s ‘How England 
Saved Europe,’ four volumes, and his ‘ Fights 
for the Flag,’ and Ditoils ‘History of Civil 
Wars in France,’ Dublin, 1760. I have for ex- 
change the following: ‘ Documentary History of 
the American Constitution,’ and its several 
amendments, Washington, 1894, two volumes, 


linen cloth.’’ 


J. B. WARREN, 481 
ter, N. Y.: 
the Roycrofter’s 
and ‘ Song of Songs, 
and will dispose of them to the highest 
I am desirous of securing. other (and 
toyeroft books."’ 





Alexander Street, Roches- 
‘“*T have for sale one copy each of 
‘Journal of Koheleth,’ 189%, 
Which Is Solomon's,’ 1896, 
bidder. 
earlier) 


JOHN PHIN, 442 Fifteenth Avenue, Paterson, 
N. J.: ‘‘ Wanted for cash or exchange, Shakes- 
peare’s works, variorum edition, twenty-one vol- 





umes, 1821; Staunton’s facsimile of the first 
folio edition (1623) of Shakespeare's works, and 
Walker's ‘ Critical Examination of the Text of 


Shakespeare.’ "’ 


The Rev. W. B. DARRACH, Ambler, Penn.: 
‘“*L will give a fair price for any of the follow- 
ing: Cheap 12mo edition of Parkman's works, 
Dorn Clark's ‘Saying the Catechism,’ Oliver 
Byrne's ‘ Logarithms and Calculus,’ published by 
the Appletons; Hackley’s ‘ Algebra,’ and ele- 
mentary work on Caloulus, Doctrine of Annui- 
ties and Interest by Bailey."’ 


Appeals to Readers. 


JOHN PHIN, 442 Pifteenth Avenue, Paterson, 
N. J.: ‘‘Can you or any of your readers tell me 
where to~-find a poem caitled ‘ The Redemption of 
Labor’ ? It was published about twenty-five or 
thirty years ago."’ 

B. GLOVER, The Chestnuts, Lakewood, N. 

J ‘““ WHI some ©ne kindly tell me where I can 

secure a copy of a poem published about a year 

ago, entitled ‘ Priestess .of Humaint,’ and be- 

ginning: 

In my hands I hold your future of unprofitable 
days, 

All the arts that you profess are at my call: 
Your learned historian now has come to sing my 

praise, 

Your great artist yields to tmperious thrall? "’ 


gE. 








MISS MAUDE FLORENCE BELLAR, 601 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio: Vill any of the 
readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW who takes 
a deep interest in genealogy kindly give me any 
information relative to the history or descendants 








of Hugh Knox, clergyman: born in. Ireland in 
1723, died at Santa Cruz, West Indies, in 1790, 
and Willjam k British politician; born in 








Ireland in 1732, at Ealing, England, in 1810? 


Also, of the history and descendents of the per- 
son mentioned in Lippincott's Biographical Dic- 
tionary as .follows: ‘Beller or Bellere, pro- 
fhounced ba-+lair; a Flemish typographer and 
writer; published at Antwerp a number of ele- 
gant editions of the classics; died In 1595? The 
least information or clue will be gratefully re- 


ceived and valued, and if correspondents will give 
address I will be pleased te thank them through 
personal ; 





letters.’ 


SILVANUS J. MACY, Chilmark, Avon, N. Y.— 
“*T have a dictionary With the title page partial- 
ly destroyed. It was purchased by my father in 


1808. The printer was. . Williams, New London, 
} Conn. “Can any oné inform me who was the au- 


thor? ’’ 


P > i ma 


ue 


A-Surpriced Foreigner Finds a Real 
Poem. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I read with interest the harsh, but ap- 
parently conscientious, criticlam of “ Cyn- 
‘toue" in Taw New York Times SaTdRpay 


Review of last Saturday. I was delighted, 
too, to find a paper in’ your city (I am a 
foreigner) broad enough to surrender valu- 
able space to pl&in talk such as that con- 
tained in the article in question. It would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for a tover of. literature ‘to find space in 
a London publication.for the expression of 
an opinion about the popular English writ- 
ers of to-day such as your correspondent 
offers in- your paper, This, I suppose, is 
due to the fact that authors have so many 
friends in the newspaper offices. I heartily 
agree with, ‘‘ Cynique’s"’ contempt for the 
novelists and dialect writers of these days. 
T cannot, however, agree with his estimate 
of Mr. Stedman, Mr. Bret Harte, or Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich—I am not familiar 
with all Mr. Stoddard has written. All of 
these gentlemen, especially Mr. Aldrich, 
have written many things that will live. 
They are rated in Great Britain very 
highly. ” 

Neither have I the gloomy view for the 
future of poetry that ‘“‘Cynique’’ seems 
to have. Here, for instance, is a poem 
which I saw and cut from a recent issue 
of The New York Dramatic Mirror; a 
nobler composition than this it has never 
been my privilege to read in all my wan- 
derings through poetic literature. I have 
never heard of this name, and, no doubt, 
it is a pen name assumed for the time by 
either Mr, Aldrich or Mr, Stedman to at- 
tack the Theatrical Syndicate. However, 
no unknown writer could have accom- 
plished this magnificent Byronic broadside. 
If this is the work of either of these gen- 
tlemen, how can ‘“Cynique”’’ withdraw 
from the position he has taken? 

HENRY BRISBANE STOREY. 
New York, Jan. 8. 
BROADWAY. 
(A. D. 2000.) 
This is the famous way where trod the men 
Who entertained the world so long. ago; 
Where foul Greed elbowed Art into the street, 
And dragged it thro’ the gutters to its grave; 
Where lechery with greed went hand in hand, 
And honor hid its face for very shame; 
Where high endeavor vainly strove to live; 
Where virtue sold itself for gold and place; 
Where modest worth, with shy, averted eyes, 
Passed noiselessly along, with only dreams 
And treacherous hope for unsubstantial friends, 
While brazen mediocrity and crime 
Went up and down with Oriental airs, 
And calculating eyes, and sneering lips, 
Which curled in new-born scorn about 
fangs, 

As worth and honor, innocence and pride, 
Before them moved, and hoped ‘gainst hope 


-»-win, 
Th “spite .of'scorn and fangs, a little space 


_" the vast theatre of the world. 

C@me, ‘let.ws sit beside that fountain there’ 

eaqh that blossoming hawthorn, and converse 
ut jthis aid road and the death of art. 


a 
























































their 


to 















''Twas; here it 

+ Ydhinks 

That art, like nature, is a deathless thing 

And yet ‘tis dead these five and eighty years? 

How sad; how very sad! What killed it? Greed? 

Shameless greed and lechery and crimes 

Against the Church, the home, and God and man. 

But the criminals in hades how! and howl, 

And will howl there until the last lone star 

In yonder blue burns into viewless dust. 

They had their day, and it was dark and long 

For art and art's dear children. They did build 

A house that fell upon them; forged a sword 

Which had to their surprise a double edge, 

And they were crushed and cut by their 
work; 

But they killed art before they slid to hell. 


died, you say? But, then, me- 


own 


Oh, yes, the road's now beautiful, because 

Because sweet, royal nature makes it so, 

And it is never touched by greedy crime. 

Where we sit now a tavern one time stood; 

Along this noiseless way the roar of trade 

Went booming from one morning to the next, 

And all the sides were thick with monstrous piles 

Of brick and mortar, granite, wood, and steel, 

Where now we see but groves and trees and 
flowers, 

And hear the larks and nightingales send songs 

From mellow throats far’up to mellow skies. 


Let's journey up the island: we may see 
A man or woman ere we reach its end. 


What is this battered, tattered, worn out thing— 
This sexless ape that chfuckles at itself, 

When all the groans it ever caused are still? 
Its gaping shoes show twisted, sockless feet; 
Its hair sprouts thro’ the roof of its old hat 
Like grass in Autumn thro’ a hill of dirt; 

Its hands are knobby tragedies; its eyes 

Giare from their sunken sockets like twin coals 
Left 'mid the ashes of a miser’s stove: 

And ag it shuffles by with mumbling words, 
And yellow claws extended for our alms, 

We think of what it was when it killed art, 


And answered to the hail of: Greed! Greed! 
Greed! JOHN ERNEST McCANN. 
Aug. 15, 1900. 


No Books Like Current Ones. 


To’ The New York Times Saturday Reriew: 

All recent literature is not poor trash. 
There never was an age more prolific with 
the pen and more productive of pleasant 
and -profitable reading than our own. The 
poets of the age are numerous, all passably 
good, and in not a few examples equal to 
any who have gone before, certainly supe- 
rior to such nien as White, Pollock, .Cow- 
per, Campbell, if not to authors of an ear- 
lier period, Jdéhnson, Dryden, Pope, &c. 
The capacity for appreciation of poetry in 
adults is dulled by familiarity in early life 
with Byron, Moore, @bldsmith, Gray, Dry- 
den, Pope, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Halleck, and Poe, and by the ef- 
fects of experience in trying to make a 
professional or mercantile success of one’s 
self. If we should read our modern poets 
with the original freshness of the primi- 
tive mental stage of our existence, we 
should consider them remarkable products 
of genius. 

As to writers of fiction—the modern ones 
are superior to those of the past, as any re- 
perusal of the ancients will show. ‘They éo 
not soar to heaven nor delve into hell; they 
do not describe the tortures of the hu- 
man mind and heart under adverse con- 
ditions, for that has already been done 
by prominent writers in the earlier years of 
the last century. 

Literature of whatever kind is healthier 
in its character and-tone than H-ever has 






. Plays, 


Frepenick W. 


A sequel to “A Kent Squire.” 


With sixteen fu‘l-page -ittustrations by = 
the author, Handsomely bound 
in cloth, with exquisite design on 

., cover, * 

Price, $1.25. * 


For sale by all Booksellers or mailed on 
day of publication on receipt of price. 


In announcing a NEW BOOK BY FREDERICK 
W. HAYES, the publishers take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to the REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
of his firet book, ‘‘A KENT SQUIRE.’ Prob- 
ably no book by a new writer has received such 
flattering press notices from the leading critics, 
beth in this country and in England. 

Mr. Hayes is the author of several successful 
is a well-known musician, and is one of 
the leading artists of England, being an ‘‘ Asso- 
ciate Member of the Royal Academy."’ 


The F.M. Lupton Pudlishing Company, 


NEW YORK, 








Short and serial stories and verse, 
for magazines, ne pers, and 
book form, PROMPT examina- 
tion FREE. Expert editing and 
manifold typewriting.. Interna- 
tional copyright secured. Plates 
of bought and sold. All 
dealers between author and pub- 


WRITINGS 
WANTED, lisher, THE MANUSCRIPT 
COMPANY, 114 Fifth Ave., N, ¥. 


Ls 
been. We live in an eminently. sane perind, 
Morbid conditions et life have been described 
ad nauseam. The demand is for works 
which show us healthy human beings living 
amid the natural elements which constitute 
life. We seek relaxation of nerve and get 
such in the perusal of the delightful liter- 
ature of the day. The average products of 
the human mind to-day in the realm of 
light literature are equal, if not superior, 
to those of any prior period if we judge 
them with an unjaundiced condition of the 
brain. There are sensational stories that 
appeal to feverish souls, but they are not 
equal in number or quality to such “ poor 
trash" as “ Richard Carvel,” ‘‘ Janice Mer- 
edith,”’ and ‘“‘ David Harum.” If one seek 
salacious literature he can find it to satie- 
ty, but if he seek the pure and sweet he can 
find our public libraries well stocked. 

Our successful and popniar writers take 
their characters from the homely life of the 
common people. They deal not with prod- 
igies of profligacy. There is no taste on 
the part of the reading public for works 
such as those of Victor Hugo, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. Science has 
cleared the brains of people and destroyed 
the taste for the gruesome. Satire is dis- 


pleasing. The mind of the period is serious 
and earnest, and enjoys best stories which 








deal with life as it may be found in the 
dwellings of the respectable. How nu- 
merous are the books that dealt with the 
early period of our American life, the 
Colonial, and how greedily they are read. 
But enough. What I have written is 
prompted by the bilious remarks of one 
Cynique in THE New YorK Times SatTuB- 
DAY Revrew of Jan. 5. r. W. 


Newburg, Jan. 5, 1900. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 








Up to and including Thursday afternocs, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITER&As 
TURE. By L. B. Kastn H. G. Atkins, 
12mo. Pp. xvi.-312. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co, $1.25 

THE [tROQUOIS. A HISTORY OF THE SIX 
NATIONS OF NEW YORK. By 8S. C. Kimn, 
12mo. Pp. vi.-122. Middleburg, N. Y.: Prese 
of Pierre W. Danforth. Paper 

THE GERMANS IN COLONIAL TIMES, By 
Lucy Forney Bittinger. 12mo. Pp. 314. Phile 
adelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


By Alexander V. G. Allen. Portrait and fllua- 
trations In two volumes. Syo Pp xvil.- 
650. ix.-056. New York: E. P. Dutton & Ca, 
$7.50 

NAPOLEON TIL, (1862-1863.) Par Imhert de 
Saint-Amand. Deuxiem édition, 12mo, 
Pp., 1ii.-430 Paris Librairie Dentu, 78 
Boulevard Saint Michel. Paper 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS J. SAWYER AND OP 





CAROLINE M. SAWYER 
8vO Pp., xif 8 
The Universalist 


By Richard Eddy, 

Boston and Chicago; 

ublishing Company. 2. 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Ulysses 

Grant. By Owen Wistert 18mo. Pp. 

144. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

DUC DE REICHSTADT Containing 
traits’ of Le Duc de Reichstadt 

Sarah Bernhardt as the Duc de 

** L’ Aigion.”’ 12mo Pp. 50. 

William f. Jenkins, 851 Sixth 

cents. Paper. 

THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott i2mo. Pp. vi.- 
New York: James Pott & Co. 75 cents. 

A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 
Herbert A. Giles. 1I2mo. Pp. vill.-448. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE 
AMERICA By A. G 
xi.-400. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 5. 

THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. An 
Outline of United States History from 1760 
to 1865. By Edwin Erle Sparks. Illustrated. 
12mo. Pp. viil.-415. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 

EMMA MARSHALL. A Btographical Sketch. 
Beatrice Marshall. 1i2mo. Pp. iv.-i42. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 32 

MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, 
Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Julia 
Cartwright, (Mrs. Henry Ady.) Second Edi- 
tion. S8vo. Pp. xv.-406. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $53 

AUGUSTA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 
Tschudi Autborized translation 
Norwegian by EB. M. Cope. Svo. 
New York E. P. Dutton & Co.; 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. . 

ANCIENT BRITAIN IN THE LIGHT OF MOD- 
URN ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Alex, Del Mors 8vo. Pp. xxiv.-204. New 
York: The Cambridge Encyclopedia Company, 
G2 Reade Street. 
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and of Mma. 
Reichstadt in 
New York: 
Avenue. 3 


Its Causes. 
Rhy 
New 


FOR NORTH 
Bradley. S8vo. Pp. 
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New 





Daughter of 





By Clara 
from the 
Pp. 244. 
London: 





ALFRED TENNYSON A Saintly Life. By 
Robert F. Horton. 12mo. Pp. xi.-323. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

THE WORLD'S ORATORS. Comprising the 
Great Orations.of the World's History. In- 
troductory Essays, Biographical Sketches 


HAYES, A. R, A. : 









“ 


Lee, ~Ed- 
Eadi- 


Carleton 
University 


and Critical 
itor-in-Chief. 
tion In ten volumes. Volumes ‘VII. and 
Vill Svo. Pp. x.-342 per vol. ~New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 per volume. 


Notes. Guy 
Illustrated, 


RELiGION. 
AND THE FUTURE STATE. By S: 
H. Spencer, Editor ‘* The New Christianity,” 
Ithaca, N. Y. 18mo. Pp. vii.-144. German- 
town, Pa.: The Swedenborg Publishing As- 


sociation, 

THE WORD AND THE INSPIRATION. By 
Rev. E. D. Rendell. Being a Narrative from 
the Flood to the Call of Abraham, as Set 
Forth in the Book of Genesis, critically ex- 
amined and explained by the Science of cor- 
respondence. vq, Pp; 389. Volumes Il. and 
Ill. New Haven, Conn.: Connecticut New 
Church Association, 

THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY. A Memo- 
randum of Modern Principles. By Charles 
Ferguson. 12mo0, Pp. vi.-170. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalis Company. $1. 


WITH CHRIST AT SEA. A Personal Record 
of Religious Experiences on Board Ship for 
Fifteen Years. By Frank T. “Bullen. 12mo. 
Pp. iv.-325. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

BISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Complete in one 
volume. By P. Wiernik. T2mo Pp. 381. 
(Written in Hebrew.) New York: B. Rabi- 
nowitz, 398 Grand Street. 

CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. An Aid to Historical Study and a 
Condensed Commentary on the Gespels. For 
Use in Advanced Bible Classes. By Ernest 
Dewitt Burton and Shailer Mathews Svo. 
Pp. 308. Revised edition. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


SATH 


NEW EDITIONS. 

YGLAND PRIMER. Enlarged and 

Twentieth Century Reprint, 
32mo. Paper. New York: Ginn & Co. 

THE TRIBUNE PRIMER. By Eugene 
With original illustfations by John C 
12mo Pp. 06. Boston, Mass.: Henry 
Dickerman & Son. 

SESAME AND LILIES and THE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN RIVER. By John Ruskin. Edited 
with notes and ‘introduction by Herbert 
Bates. 18mo Pp.. iv. -xxN-230. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 25 cents. - 

MISCELLANIES. By Edward FitzGerald. The 
Golden Treasury Series. 18mo. Pp. vi.-207. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

THE WORKS OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Volumes Il. and X. ‘‘In His Name and 
Christmas Stories’’ and ‘*‘ Poems and Fan- 
cies."" 12mo, Pp. about xiii.-380 per volume. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


THE NEW E 
tepreduced. 


Field. 
Frohn. 
A. 


FICTION. 

TOM McNEAL’'S FABLES 
Illustrated 12mo. Pp. 
Crane & Co. $1.25. 

IN THE GLOAMING. 
berlain. 12mo Pp. 
Publishing Company. 

THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDE. 
Adventure, for Boys. By Edgar Pickering. 
Illustrated. 2mo. - Pp, #40. New York and 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. $1,50. 

THE GAVEL AND THE MACE; OR, PARLIA- 
mentary Law in Easy Chapters. By Frank 
Warren Hackett. 12mo. * Pp. 272. New. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

CLE MARS AND OLE MISS. By Edmund K. 
Goldsborough. 12mo. Pp. 219. Washington: 
National Publishing Company. 

ARGONAUT LETTERS, By Jerome Hart. t2mo. 
Pp. xili.-431, San Francisco: Payot, Upham 
& Co. 

OSWALD LANGDON; or, PIERRB AND PAUL 
LANIER. A Romance of 1804-1898. By Cor- 
son Jay Lee, I2mo. Pp. xil.-413. Chicago: 
The Lakeside Press. 

MRS. CLYDE. A Story of a Social Career. By 
Julien Gordon. 12mo. Pp. 363. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Advance sheets.) 

YOURS, JOHN ARMSTRONG. A Novelette. 
A. D. Norris 18moe. Pp. 115. Dixon, 
De Witt C. Owen. 

MOTHER STORIES. By Maud Lindsay. 
trated. I12mo. Pp. 182. Springfield, 
Milton Bradley Company. 


By T. A. McNeal. 
220. Topeka, Kan.: 


By Marie Cecelia Cham- 
51. Chicago: Scroll 


A Story of 


By 
fll.: 


Illus- 
Mass. : 


POETRY AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER OF THE STU- 
DIQ, A. D., 1900-1901, Modern Pen Drawings. 
European and American, Svo. Pp. 216. Of- 
fice of The International Studio, New York, 
251 Fifth Avenue. $1.75. (Paper.) 

L'AIGLON. Drame en Six Actes en Vers. Par 
Edmond Rostand. 12mv. Pp. vill.-263. New 
York: Brentano's; Paris: Librarie Carpen- 
tier et Fasquelle. 

HEROD. A Tragedy. By Stephert Phillips. 12mo. 
Pp. 127. New York: John Lane. 

A TREASURY OF CANADIAN VERSE. With 
Brief Biographical Verse. Selected and ed- 
ited by Theodore H. Rand. 12mo. Pp. xxiv.- 
412. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. §2. 

A WORLD OF TROUBLE, Cartoons by Bort. 
Folio. From Indianapolis Journal. (Paper.) 

FLEUR DES POETES ET DES PROSATEUR 
FRANCAIS. Receuillies par Jeanne and 
Marguerite Bouvet. l6mo. Pp. 216. New 
York: William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth Avenue. 

OVERHEARD IN THE WITTINGTON FAMILY. 
lilustrations by. ©. Allan Gilbert. Cloth, 
10%x14. New York City: Life Publishing 
Company. $3. 

YAWPS AND OTHER THINGS. By William 
J. Lampton. Imo. 102 pages. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. (Two copies.) 


REPORTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


NORWAY... Official Publication for the Paris 
Exhibition, 1900. Large octave. Pp, xxxlv.- 
626.. Kristiania: Aktie Bogtrykkertfet, 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT. TWELFTH AN- 
nual Report of the Storrs Agricultural Bxperi- 
ment Station, Storrs, Conn., 1899. 8vo. Pp. 
223. Printed by order of the General Assem- 
biy. Middletown, Conn.: Pelton & King. 

ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
New York, 1900, Report of the Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions, held in Car- 
negie Hall and .neighboring churches, April 
21 to May 1. In two volumes. 8vo. Pp. 558. 
New York: American Tract Company. $1.50. 

MOORE'S METEOROLOGICAL ALMANAC 
and Weather Guide for the Parmer, the Horti- 
culturist, the Shipper, &c. By Prof. Willis 
L, Moore. 12mo. Pp, 128. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. ' 


CATALOGUE OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Together with the Amos Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, the Thayer School 
of Civil _Engineering and the Medical School. 
For the Year 1900-1901, 12mo. Pp. 232. Han- 
over, N. H.: Printed for the college, (Paper.) 


CATALOGUE OF TUFTS COLLEGE, 1900-1901. 
12mo. Pp. 285. Malden: H. . Whittemore 
& Co. (Paper,) 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND AD- 
DRESSES OF THE THIRTY-NINTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING HELD AT CHARLES- 
TON, 8. C., July 7-13, 1900. National Edu- 
cation Association. 8vo. Pp, vi.-800.. Pub- 
lMehed by the association. 1900, 


AMERICAN BOOK PRICES CURRENT. A 
Record of Books, Manuscripts, amd Auto- 
graphs Sold at Auction in New York, Boston, 
and Philadeiphia from Sept. 1, 1899, to t. 
1, 1960, withthe Prices lized. Compt 
from the auctioneer’s catalogues. wr Lather 

New 


8. Livingston. 8vo. Pp. xix. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOG 
1900-1901. 12mo. . Sy.98” Combridee: 
Published by the University. 3 
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i 


NEW YORK; SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1901. 


Knit Goods Industry, Illustrating all branches 
of the Trade. The Raw Material to the Fin- 
ished Product. Large folio. Pp. 240. New 
York: Published monthly by The Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of the United States, Vincent 
Building, Broadway and Duane Street. 
CATALOGUE OF_YALE UNIVERSITY, 
1901, 12mo. Pp. 582. New Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehead & Taylor Company. 
AMERICAN ART ANNUAL. 1900-1901, 
Ill. 8vo. Pp. 418. Florence N. Levy, 
or, Boston: Noyes, Pratt & Co. 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, to which are 
added Statistical Tables. Compiled from the 
Annual Returns ef the Steam Railroad Com- 
panies of the State of Connecticut for the 
Year Ending June 30 and of the Street Rail- 
road Companies for the Same Period. vo, 
Pp. 127. Public Document No. 12. Hartford, 
Conn.: The Lockwood & Brainard 
Company. 
RECORD OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHIPPING. 1901. Large 4to. Pp. 1,256, 
New York: American Bureau of Shipping. 


1900- 
The 


Vol. 
Edit- 


Case, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE JOYS OF SPORT. By W. Y. Stevénson. 
lé6mo. Pp. 226. Milustrated. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. j 

HELPS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. _ Prayers, 
Coilects, Verses, with Prefatoty Essay on 
Culture of the Devotional Life. By the Rev. 
Jesse Bowman Young. 12mo. Pp. 167. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. §1. 


THE IDEOPHONIC TEXTS FOR ACQUIRING | 


Languages. Edited by Robert Plerce. Sertes 
I., German Texts for English Readers, ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Tell,"’ by Johann Christoph Fricdrich 
von Schiller. 12mo Pp. 240. New York: 
Hinds & Noble. $1. 

KNOW THE TRUTH; OR, MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE SOUTH. -By Mrs. Leander Brown. 
12mo. Pp. 200. New York: Brown Publish- 
ing Company. 

HELP TO SELF-HELP. One Year's Work 
of the People’s University Extension Soci- 
ety of New York. I@mo, Pp. 115. New York: 
J, Eugene Whitney, Secretary.” (Paper.) 

SCENES OF MY CHYLDHOOD, By Charles 
Elmer Jenney. 12mo, .Pp. 126. Fresno, Cal.: 
Fresno Republican Publishing Company. 

MOSSES WITH A HAND-LENS. A _ non-teech- 
nical’ handbook of the more common and 
more easily recognized mosses of the North- 
eastern United States. By A. J. .Grout. Il- 
lustrated. Svo. Pp. ix.-73. New Yark: Pub- 
lished by the author, 360 Lenox Road, Flat- 
bush, 

OVID—SELECTED WORKS. 
Vocabulary. Edited by Frank J. Miller. 
l12mo. Pp. 528. Illustrated: New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. $1.40. 

THE STORY OF C¥RUS. Adapted from Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaedia. By Clarence W. Glea- 
son. 12mo. Pp. 202. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 
75 cents. 

THE SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER. 
Edited by Wiliam De Witt Hyde. 12mo. 
Pp. xxii.-474. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT. An Examination of 
Some of the Legislative and Administrative 
Aspects of a Great State Industry. By H. 
T. Newepmb.* 12mo, Pp. 158. Washington, 
D. C.: Messrs. William Ballantyne & Son, $1. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, For Use in High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Thomas 
Hunter. 18mo. Pp,.d28) New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

JUKES—EDWARDS, A Study in Education and 
Heredity. By A. E. Winship. 12mo. Pp. vi.-88. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: R.. L. Myers & Co. 25 
cents, 

HEYSE’'S ANFANG UND ENDE. 
school use by Max Lentz, Paterson Military 
School. 12mo. Pp. 105. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: 
#0 cents. 

THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SONG. With Notes Explanatory and Bio- 
graphical. Selected and edited by W. Ga 
rett Horder. Revised and enlarged edition. 
12mo. Pp. xii.-40@ - London and New York: 
Henry Frowde; Oxford University Press. 

A NEW GREEK METHOD. By William James 
Seelye. 12mo0. Pp. vi.-155. Wooster? Ohio: 
The Herald Printing Company. 75 cents. 

THE PAGE, Christmas Number. Folio. Pub- 
lished by Edward Gordon Craig. At the Sign 
of the Rose,Hackbridge Carsgalton, Surrey, 
England. 1900. 


Why Recent Books Are Read. 


IDLER, Jersey City Heights, writes to 
Tue New YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“In THe Saturpay Review of Jan. 5, in 
an article headed * All Recent Literature 
Poor,’ Cynique writes: ‘Learn to know 
the language moderately well, steal the 
ghost of an idea from some real author, 
long since dead, dilute it with reams of 
inky swash, a few lurid pictures, a weird 
erazy cover design—and the book will sell! 
* * * Of the alleged novelists now alive, 
there is not one deserving serious consid- 
eration, while their books are poor trash.’ 
But even Cynique, who makes’ his state- 
ments in the most positive way, and whose 
assertions belong to the class called sweep- 
ing, may be mistaken. It is not the 
‘ghost of an idea diluted with: inky swash 
and lurid pictures, bound in a weird, cra 
cover,’ but rather the indorsement of the 
literati, in man; cases printed on the paper 
cover that attracts purchasers. Ask for 
‘Eben Holden,’ then why not buy it, when 
#t has been assigned a_ high place by 
Howells, Rossiter, Mary Wilkins, reta. 
Long, Harriet P. Spofford, and Amelia E. 
Barr? ‘Janice Meredith,’ ‘David Harum,’ 
and all the others were indorsed by oqpally 
well-known literary authorities. very 
one will concede that there is a great deal 
of trash on the counters in every. book- 
store. But the average reader does not 
buy books rd. He waits for the 
opinion of those qualified to judge, and 
when their adjectives are all in the super- 
lative . concerni the new book, he 
invests his mone ee are eat me is 

ttt a good cle. Intelligent readers 
are oat so easily caught by brilliant covers 
or oddities of printing as Cynique sup- 

If oe pote. sells, why a y a 
he door o the erate eso women 
who permitted their Indorsement to go all 
over the country, rather than to the 
‘feverish demand of the people for some- 
thing sensational, pment. odd, 1 ee 
‘Let the mantle fall where it belongs.’ ” 


Carlyle and His Cat. 
In a hitherto unpublished letter of Mrs. 
Carlyle, written to her maid Jessie, which 
has just been printed in London, there is 
an amusing reference to Carlyle and his 
cat. Says Mrs. Carlyle: 
“That cat! I wish she were dead! . But 
I can't shorten her days, because, you see, 
my poor, dear, wee dog liked her, Well, 
there she is! And as long as she attends 
Mr. C. at his mont — foot ba 
tobacco for im at an er 
Paes) - long. will Mr. ©. continue’ tb give 
frites of meat and driblets of milk, to 
I have over ahd over 
the stains 
them : 


With notes and 


SAOGRED: 


Edited for 


American Book Company. 
u 
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MIDWINTER PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready January I18. 


lirs. Clyde: 


THE STORY OF A SOCIAL CAREER. 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “A Puritan Pagan.” 


363 pp., cloth. $1.50, 


One vol., 12mo, 


The Social Career is real history: it is a faithful portrayal of life in Boston: 
New York, and Rome. Dinner table discussion will assuredly turn on the question, 


Who was Mrs. Clyde? 


History 


of Chinese Literature. 
By HERBERT A. GILES, M., A., LL.D. 


(Aberd.), Professor of Chinese 


in the University of Cambridge. One vol., 12mo, 557 pp, 


index, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Few recent histories of litera’ure are more pregnant with new and interestin 


material than this. 


There is nothing like tt in any library, and one may say wit 


assurance that there ts not a dull pag: tn it.” —Advance notice in BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
The tenth volume in the Itteratures of the World Series. 


New Valazquez Dictionary. 


PART 1: 


SPANISH-ENGLISH. 


Revised and enlarged by EDWARD GRAY, A.B., M.D., F.RM.S., and 
JUAN L. IRIBAS, A.B,, LL.D. One vol., 8vo, 701 pp., cloth, $3.50. 
“ It should take tts deserved place as THE Spanish ‘Dictionary! '—THe OUTLOOK. 


A Text-Book of Geology. 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A.M., F.G.S.A., Professor of Geology in 


Colgate University. 


Oue vol., 12mo, 484 pp., 295 photogravure 


and other illustrations, index, cloth, $1.40. 
A new volume in Appleton’s XXib Century Text-Books. 


A remarkably clear and attractive style, a logical sequence of arrangement, and 
a marvellous application of photography to illustration bring this text-book into 


the plane of lite ature. 


A Hero in 


Homespun. 


A TALE OF THE LOYAL SOUTH. 


Vol. 


295 in Appleton’s Town and Country Lthrary. 


Paper, 50 cents, 


Cloth, $,100. 
By WILLIAM E. BARTON, author of “ Pipe Knot,” etc. 
“ Vigorous, spirited, truthful, ab orbing.’’—NEW YORK Critic. 


“A thorough » interesting, red-blooded, virile story, .° .« 


A bistorical doc- 


ument of the veay greatest value.’’ —THE BOOK MAN. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE! 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


LAIGLON 


‘dn FRENCH 


EDMOND ROSTAND 
The Great Dramatic and 
Literary Suecess 
$1.00, net. 
$1.50, net. 


READ ALSO 


“THE ROMANCE | 
OF L'A GLON" 


Authorized translation 
from the French of 
CAROLUS 
Not the play, but a story 
treating of the same 
characters and cover- 
ing the same period= 
Cloth, 50 cents 


AT ALL DEALERS 
AND BY THé 
PUBLISHERS 


BRENTANO’S., 


NEW YORK. 


Paper, - - 
Cloth, - 


Second Thougnts Are Best, 
God Created Man; Woman 
was the Afterthought. This is 
the first of some thousand epi- 
grams, wise and witty, grave 
and gay, selected by G. F, 
Monkshood in : 


“WOMAN ANDTHE WITS” 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, Illustrated. }} 
A. WESSELS COMPANY, 


7-9 West 18th Street, New York. 


NOT ONLY A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
OF “ THE M ER BOOKS," 1891- 
1900, INCLUSIVE, B EXQUISITE 
LITTLE BIBELOT IN _ ITSELF, 
POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 


1s 
BRIEF 


By Captain A, 


THE WAR IN SOUTH 


‘A masterly review, with 473 ille 


Extraordinary 
Clearance Sale 


OF 


Fine Books . 


Our Special Clearance Sale is a great 
success. Never before have we sold 
so many splendid books in January. 
Book buyers who have not inspected 
this stock are advised to take advan- 
tage of this unusual opportunity. 

We have a lot of very interesting 
second-hand English sets well worth 
buying at present prices. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
27 & 290 W. 23d Street, New York 


FIRST EDITIONS 


OF 


Bryant 
Emerson 
Hawthorne Thoreau 


Holmes Whittier 


comprising 700 volumes 
: collected by ' 
WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 


of New York 


Lowell 
Longfellon 


To be sold without feserve at 
auction by. 


Bangs & Co 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 


January go and 31 Igor 


Catalogues. now ready sent free on re- 
chest of the Auctioneer 


MALKAN 


‘Moe .. 
Book Store’ 


“= 


for Everybody 
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Why Booms in Particular Books are 
Possible—Women, Not Men, — 





the Oaes Who Read Them. 


From The London Daily Telegra: 

“Three hundred thousand es of Mr, 
Blank’s new novel are now tm circulation" 
—this is an announcement ‘to which we 
are accustomed nowadays in regard to 
American books, How it must excite the 
envy of the English author, whose works 
have done very weil if 20,000 copies are 
sold, and are remarkably successful if the 
demand reaches 50,000 copies! And yet 
these books of marvelous circulation. in 
America, with few exceptions, fail to at- 
tract English readers to any notable ex- 
tent. It is true that a highly popular Eng- 
sh work does not necessarily athieve suc- 
cess across the Atlantic, and, further, that 
a book by a British writer which meets 
with little favor over here may in America 
be very well received. These are charac- 
teristics of the differences between the 
English and American book markets which 
awaken inierest, and with a view to eluci- 
dating the problems a representative has 
made inquiries of gentlemen able to speak 
with authority on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

The first point was to discover why 
American books boom so enormously. This 
is answered by the immense population 
with which the American publisher has to 
deal. When a book “ catches on '’—not 
necessarily because it is of great merit— 
there is a market of book buyers incom- 
parably vaster than the English author 
can appeal to. Are the Americans book 
readers? Decidedly the answer is, yes. 
Not the American man; he is too full of 
business to find time for books. But wo- 
men, and especially girls, read with avid- 


ity. America is now in an enthusiastic | 


state of culture. Her women and girls are 
studying eagerly, and have formed Itterary, 
debating, and self-improvement societies 
every where. 
for girls’ education—something on the lines 
of our home-reading leagues—has hundreds 
of thousands of enthusiastic young women 
in its ranks. 
habitants will sometimes haye four ladies’ 
societies fer reading and general culture. 
This is a point directly Bearing on the 
booms which have recently been seen in 
connection with historical romances such 
as those of Mary Johnstone, the American 
Winston Churehill, Edward Caskoden, and 
others. For the young American girl reads 
these novels, not so much for their own 
merits, but in the belief that she is thereby 
adding to her stock of information. There 
are, of*course, books «which succeed for 


other. reasons. The mest mothble reeent 
triumph is “ Da Harum,” which hag in 
twenty gnonths circulated over half a 


- . “Phis 18 ascribed to the fact 

“ eentfal figure; an embodiment of 
shrewdnecs, Tomer, and — kindliness, is 
such as almi@st every American village and 
townlet produces, and people always love 
to read an idealized description of some- 
thing or somebody they know. Like the 
perennial American play, ‘“ The Old Home- 
stead," “‘ David Harum" went home to 
the hearts of the people, and it is the ex- 
ception proving the rule that the men do 
not read books, for the keenest business 
men could be seen on the cars devouring 
it in place of their usual light magazine 
fare. 


But with the opportunities for booms, the 
cute American publisher naturally adopts 
somewhat different methods to our own. 


He does not depend on libraries to take a | 


eertain number of most of his books. He 
aims for the book-buyer. His volumes are 
produced with a smaller margin of profit, 
the cost of production is greater, and he 
looks to an occasional boom to compensate 
him for the deficiencies on the unsuccess- 
ful books. It follows, therefore, that pub- 
lishing is much more speculative than in 
Engiand, and small firms “go under” in 
tar greater numbers than they do here. 
When a book “ catches on” hopefully, the 
publisher ‘“‘ booms it for all it is worth.” 
His newspaper advertisements, his posters, 
his catch-lines would be regarded by staid 
[English houses as verging on the tricks of 
the mountebank; but they do their work. 


Books, tod, are dealt in as an ordinary 
article of commerce. The “dry goods 
stores,"’ such as Wanamaker’s, take them 


in large quantities, and get, of course, great 
reductions. Then, again, when a book is 
booming, a jobber will secure a huge edi- 
tion, and trust to his energy and advertis- 
ing enterprise to dispose of it. The Ameri- 
can publisher has also a device little used 
here. He sends copies broadcast to men 
of prominence in the public eye, and invites 
their comments. The celebrities are gener- 
ally quite willing to comply, for they are 
not insensible to the personal advertise- 
ment attaching to notices in the newspa- 
pers and on boardings that “ Mr. So-and-So 
says that Mr. Blank’s new novel is the 
finest romance he has ever read.”"" A novel, 
“Eben Holden,’’ which has been ‘selling 
recently ‘“‘ over there’'’ at the rate of 17,000 
copies a day, has a long list of laudations 
from notable persons to back it. There is 
something to be said, too, for the pioneer 
spirit of the American people. They like 
to ‘“discover"’ authors, and that is why 
#0 many booms take place with the first 
Books of young authors. 


As to literary merit, the American novel, 
en (he average, does not equal English fic- 
@ion. The transatlantic novelist aims at 
freshness, brightness, originality of plot, 
and leaves style in the second place. Take 
half a dozen representative examples of 
English novels of this season, and you will 
find them well written but with hack- 
neyed themes. It is an encouraging fact, 
however, for American literature that 
among the best-selling books, running into 
hundreds of thousands of copies, for a long 
iime past have been those of James Lane 
Allen, one of whose chief merits is his ad- 
mirable literary style. 


3ul why do not successful American 
becks succeed in England? The reply is 
that they deal for the great part with 
matters that are unfamillar and uninterest- 
ing to English readers. The local color 
does not attract us. The same characteris- 
tics answer the question why lLInglish 
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A small town of 2,000 in- j 
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books do nétCémmand favor in America, 
although the cases are not exactly parallel. 
For the American understands English life 
better than the Englishman knows Amér- 
ican life. But just as the Engiish novel 
reader does not care, for instance, for 
romance of early days in Virginia, the 
scene of much fiction of deep interest to 
the American, so the latter “fs but feebly 
attracted toward tales of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century in England. In like 


manner a story located in India or the” 


colonies appeals to us, but what do these 
countries mean to an Ame “He. has 
not the Tiving tnterest which,“Mm one way 
or another; is sure to touch Seach of the 
English readers of the book, “~~ 


It is & noteworthy fact that.America is 
now chiefly dependent for ‘her<literary 
wares on native authors’.. Mri“James Mc- 
Arthur, formerly editor of The American 
Pcokman, assuged our representative that 
he had taken the pains to keep a record 
of the best selling books according to the 
information supplied to his journal. Where- 
as a few years ago English authors mon- 
opolized the list, now American writers 
have taken thefr place. This is, to a great 
exteii the result of the Copyright act. 


There is a considerable demand, never- 
theless, for goéd editions of our classic au- 
thors. Tennyson, Ruskin, Meredith, the 
Brownings, George Eliot, and others whose 
names will readily occur are very popular. 
{It is said, by the way, that there was 
a large sule for the poems of Owen Mere- 
dith, (Lord Lytton,) owing to a confusion 
between his name and that of the novelist, 
George Meredith. A considerable quantity 
of our expensive art books are bought by 
transatlantic purchasers. America does 
not produce them to any great extent, for 
the best artists and the best art works are 
over here or in Europe. It must be said, 
also, that it is doubtful whether the 
wealthy Americans who purchase these 
volumes buy them for love of art or to 
study them. It is more probable that they 
acquire them to place in their drawing 
rooms, a fashion which has died eut to a 
great extent in England. 


t 
| 
{ 

The questicn was recently raised in a 
publishing journal whether the Americans 
did not excel us in the manner of produc- 
ing books. Our representative met with a 
fairly general consensus of opinion . that 
they did. ‘ fhere ts more originality and 
thought in their format,” said a well-known 
English publisher, backing up his «asser- 
tion by producing half a dezen American 
books at random from his shelves. “‘ They 
spend more time and money en a book 
than we do. They will give $20 for a cover 
design, and another $20 to the man who 
produces the brasses (stamps) to impress 
it. If we give a sovereign for the design 
and another for the brasses, we think we 
are doing the thing stylishly.”” It is, of 
course, true that some English firms pay 
close attention to the format of their books; 
but the average cover is meaningless or 
vapidly sensational. The American book 
cover conveys an impression of thought, 
and probably is in itself an admirable ad- 
vertisement of the contents of the book. 
On the other hand, it may be observed that 
an English publisher recently stated that 
he had produced a book which he would 
match against anything of its kind in 
America, and he had only sold four copies 
ot the edition! 


Profits, as we have said, are smaller in 
America than here. Paper, ink, printers’ 
wages, binding, every item is more ex- 
pensive. And the books are actually sold 
a little cheaper. For the equivalent of 
our 6s. novel is the one-dollar-and-fifty- 
cent novel, which ts apparently the same 
thing. But, as a matter of fact, the Amer- 
ican book buyer only pays 3s. 10d. where 
the English gives 4s. 6d. In spite of this, 
the American publisher appears to sup- 
ply, on the: average, a_ better-produced 
book. Evidently an occasional boom is 
necessary to explain how he makes it 
profita bie. 


: not ans an , easy ” tal to weave his- 
al facts into a successful and entertain- 
ing novel, but Knox Magee, in his recent 
‘WITH RING OF SHIELD,” has 
succeeded admirably, 
ers from the first chapter to the last. 
has written a most satisfactory and absorbing 
story; full of action, it teems with stirring 
episodes. Written somewhat in the vein of 
Charles Major’s delightful novel, ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’ the style -and 
incidents are decidedly more vigorous and 


the characters are all distinct, strong and 
The N. Y. Press. 
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one .of the half-miflion women who 
are now receiving 


THE 


DELINEATOR 


Jor FEBRUARY 
BO [ance Faces 


Eighty Incoming and Prevailing Styles. 
Also a big table of Literary 


CONTENTS 


A Valentine Luncheon Styles for Misses and Children 
Midwinter Dress Materials The Newest Books 

The Home and Housekeeping Girls’ Interests and Occupations 
Club Women and Club Life Social Observances 

Women Givers and Their Gifts | Stories of Authors’ Loves 
Learning a New Opera Moldavian Embrotdery 

Ann Arbor Stories | Modern Lace-Making 


Full of helps to women in all social and 
household matters. Entertainment for all. 


$1.00 for an Entire Year 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS 
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@ subdscrip- 
tions for The Delineator. No cost for outfit. A 
J Postal Card will bring full particulars. Address 
Se ~=szDepartment ‘D. The Butterick Publishing Ca, 
; + 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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Walter Scott When Six Years Old. | te” 82s aunt, “what is a virtuoso?” 


“Don't ye know? Why, it’s one who wishes 
and will know everything.”” Now, Sir, you 
will think this a very silly story. Pray, 
what age do you suppose this boy to be. 
Name it now, before I tell you. Why, 
twelve or fourteen?—no such thing. He is 
not quite six years old. He has a lame leg, 
for which he was a year in Bath, and has 
acquired the perfect English accent which { 
he has not lost since he came, and he 
reads like a°Garrick. ‘ 


From ‘ Letters and Memoirs of Her Own Life,”’ 
by Mrs, Alison Rutherford or Cockburne. 


I last night (Nov. 15, 1777,) sup’d in Mr. 
Walter Scot’s. He has the most extraor- 
dinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was 
reading a poem to his mother when I went 
in. I made him read on. It was the de- 
scription of a shipwreck. His passion rose 
with the storm. He lifted his eyes and 
hands, ‘‘ There’s the mast gone,’’ says he; 
‘crash it goes, they will all perish.’’ Aft- 
er his agitation he turns to me. “ That is 
too melancholy,” says he. ‘I had better 
read you something more amusing.” I pre- 
ferred a little chat, and asked his opinion 
of Milton and other books he was reading, 
which he gave me. Wonderful indeed one 
of his observations was how strange it was 


The January number of The American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine opens with 
an article about the training of naval ap- 
prentices at the Newport, R. L., station. 
The writer is Dr. Cassard, Chaplain in the 
United States Navy. Another article deals 
with a name which has been brought re- 
cently before the educated world by the 
that Adam, just new come into the world, | revolution of the centuries. The writer 
should know everything! “That must be | Of the ‘‘Seasons’’ finds appreciation Tn 
the poet’s fancy,” said he, but when he | “J@mes Thomson's Bicentenary.”  Pict- 
was told he was created perfect by God ures are presented of the Manse at Ednam, 
Himself, he instantly yielded. When he ens Evie, See De She, en, a6 Se 


Abbey, where he attended school, and of 
was taken to bed last night he told his aunt | other places associated with his memory. 
he liked that lady. ‘“‘ What lady?” says 


; The same number also contains an illus- 
she. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Cockburne, for I think 


trated drticle, giving the story of how 
she’s a virtuoso like myself.” “ Dear Wal- ' “ Home, Sweet Home,” was written, 
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